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-2@O WINNERS HAVE EACH RECEIVED OVER 200. 
TOO WINNERS HAVE EACH RECEIVED OVER 4200. 


Wim the sdjudication of our 19th Limerick Com- | Mr. J. Adams, H.M. Customs, Belfast, ’ 
Sala naman aie| Mateeaeremwan | THIS WEER'S CONTEST 
w 8 


contests have been in existence, I have sent out | wr. H. N. Barnes, 9 St. Mary-at-Hill, London. 
a1 . . limerick. We leave you to fill ia the last 
cheques for over 4200 to twenty competitors, and now “Ie this seemly?” ¢ No, soot!” said the spark, your ability. on a gn cy reese hn me 
Iam in a position to intimate that no fewer than a and address in the apace provided, cut out the entry 


hundred winners have received over £100 each. This Miss O. Haggerty, St. Davide, Greystones, Co. Wicklow, form, attach to it a postal order for sizpence, and 
, ” place 
isa wonderful record, and once more I thank my readers Ireland. it in am envelope addressed to the EDITOR, ‘Pearson's 


for the encouraging confidence they have shown in the “I was buried in ‘Coke,’ said the epark, Weekly,” Hearietta Street, Leadon. W.C. Mark your 

straightforward methods in which the competitions of eavelope “Airship” in the top left-hand corner. All 

Poreen's Woolly sce scnBustel Mr. H. Simpson, 2-8 Titchfield Street, Dean Street, | attempts mest arrive oa or before Thursday, Oct. 24th. 
Again I have pleasure in reporting an increase in our Oxford Street, W., and Everyone who eaters must compete on the form below, 

awards. This week the amount available for distribution | Mr. J. Lester, 10 Howden Street, Peckham. and send a postal order for 64. with it. The P.O, 

is the handsome one of £2,214 10s., which brings our should be made payable to Messrs. C. Arthur Pearsoa 


aggregate well over £29,100, total that has not been | Now Me “fle wp their forms” in Hyde Park. 


equalled by any other paper. The amount divided this 
week among the ten competitors whose attempts 
have been considered the best and most original is 
£1,660 10s., so that each receives £166 1s. 

Iam also in the position of distributing £554 as 
consolation gifts among those competitors whose efforts 
show merit, and the names and addresses of the 
recipients appear below. 

The unfinished limerick was as follows: 


There was a young Government clerk, 

Who blackened his face for a lack; 
Bet his chief said : Your face 
Is a perfect disgrace, 

The attempts finally selected by Mr. G. B. Burgin, 
together with the names and addresses of the winners, 
are as follows: 

Mr. G. B. Radmore, 128 Ashley Gardena, 8.W. 


Now he blacks tt to live, not to lark. 


Ltd., aad should be crossed *& Co.” All attempts 
must be forwarded on the printed entry forms or they will 
he disqualified. 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per 
cent.) three-fourths will be divided amongst the 
ten competitors whose attempts are considered to be 
the best by the adjudicators, by whom originality of idea 
will be takea into consideration, and one-fourth will be 
awarded in consolation gifts amongst those competitors 
whose efforts show merit. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by 


Mr. G. B. BURGIN aad the EDITOR of “ P.W.,” 


who will be assisted by a committee of competent judges. 
The Editor will accept ao responsibility in regard to 
the loss or ncacdelivery of any attempt submitted. 
ENTRY FORM, LIMERICK Ne. 22. 
ODODE 
Of an airship you've all heard the fame, 
"Tis the “Nulli Secundus” by name, 


Miss A. Higgins, Fairford Oot, St. Paul’s Road, 
Obeltenham, and 
Mr. F. D, Titley, 18 Granville Park, Blackheath. 
Ie our sins, not our skins, we keep dark; 
Mr. A. M. P. Meares, Delapoer Lodge, Haverfordwest, 


Pembrokeshire. 
"Tis our sins, not our skins, we keep dark. 


Mr. G. M. Parsons, 79 Edward Street, Nuneaton. 
Bué an inkpot reversed that remark. 
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SHIPS THAT ARE STILL-BORN. 

Turne are few sadder occurrences in connection 
with shipping and ship-building than when a majestic 
vessel is strangled at her. very birth, so to , as 
happened the other day to the new crac liner, 
Prineess Yolanda. 

Intended to be the biggest and fastest passenger 
steamer’ flying the Italien flag, she now lies a hopeless 
wreck at the bottom of iho Gulf of Spezia, into 
which, through some mismanagement, she plunged 
and sank at the moment of launching. | .s * 

Nor is her case, unfortunately, 4 any means a 
unique one. Experience has shown that s ips, given 
certain conditions, are exceedingly liable to these 
accidents. 

There was, for example, the case of the Daphne 
steamer, launched at Govan, on the Clyde, on dg 2 Srd 
1888. She took the water in faultless style, floated 
for a few seconds perfectly upright, and then, without 
@ moment’s warning, suddenly turned turtle and 
sank. About 200 workmen were engaged inside her 
hull at the time, putting the finishing touchcs to her 
internal fittings, and 124 of these were drowned. 

One of the earliest Russian ironclads, too, tho 
Basilovitz, suffered a similar fate. She had on. board 
her nearly 800 people of the highest rank, includin 
several members of the Imperial family, and frightfu 
was the consternation when it was seen that she was 
elowly heeling over in the d water wherein she 
had been launched. Luckily, however, the i Poe 
lasted some minutes, so that the hundreds boats 
which had promptly flocked round her were able 
to take off from her slanting decks the whole of the 
panic-stricken ts. 

But the mighty vessel, built at a cost of over 
£400,000, sank like a stone to the bottom of the sea, 
to be floated never again. 
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DRIVEN FROM HOME. 

A weaLruy American, who had read much about the 
bardshipe which the Irish utry are sup to 
suffer, determined to travel about in the erald 
Tele and learn the state of affairs for himself. 

While motoring through a remote part of the island he 

came across a poor old 
woman, seated, with all 
her humble furniture 
about her, in the middle 
of the road before her 
little cabin. 

The traveller was pro- 
bendy oo ere, 

ore his very eyes, & 
real Irish eviction was 


gave the old woman a 
sovereign. 

“ Tell me,” be said, 
“what is the trouble my 
poor friend ?” 
ing her gratitude, the old one abet : 
ing old woman replied: “ sor, 
me ould man’s whitewashing.” — 
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CAN CLAIRVOYANTS AID POLICE? 

Tux calling in of a professional clairvoyant by the 
detectives engaged in trying to fathom the mystery 
of the Camden Town murder is not so entirely a 
novel idea as most people have mistakenly imagined. 

That the fact should have been allowed to leak 
out is, indeed, the only uncommon part of the busi- 
ness; for clairvoyants are frequently consulted under 
similar circumstances. 

Not that the police themselves probably attach over 
much importance to the operation. But there are 
always plenty of clairvoyants ready to volunteer their 
eervices in cases of the kind, and Scotland Yard is 
doubtless of opinion that even if little results, 
there can, at all events, be no ensuing harm. 

As for the clairvoyants themselves, if they are 
eo they generally are—nothing more is 
heard sbout the matter, and they also, thereforo, 
are neither better nor worse off than they were before. 
Qn the other hand, they are occasionally—very 
occasionally—right. And then ensues the widest 
publicity, and a magnificent free adverticement. 

A typical case of this latter sort occurred in 1901, 
when a Pectensrons! clairv t hit upon the exact 
spot in the Thames where the ly of a stock- 
broker named Foxwell, who had been missing from 
his home for many days previously. It was partly 
a lucky guess, and partly, no doubt, the result of 
keen deductive reasoning. But the fame of the 
successful “seer” was assu from henceforth. 

On the other hand, when a certain French priest 
was pe to have been murdered in a wood near 
Paris last year, the Matin newspaper offered £500 
to any clairvoyant who succeeded in indicating the 
burial place the body. Scores tried, and they all 
kad “visions” of the “crime,” and the interment 
of the “corpse.” But no one amongst them all was 
ahile to ale the police as to the real truth 
which was that his reverence had not been murdered 
at all, but had fled to Brussels in the company of 
a pretty danseuse of whom he had become enamoured. 


out-of Eis ear, and ‘be 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


- IN LA BELLE FRANCE, 
“ MonsrzvR,” said the duellist’s second, “ all is ready- 


Let me shake your hand.” 


— 


“Voila!” exclaimed the duellist, with chatterin 


—_, you not see eet ees shake too much as ee 
ees % 
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NOT EMOTIONAL. 

Savino at an inn in Scotland, s shooting party 
found their be ooge much interfered with by rain. Btill, 
wet or fine, the old-fashioned barometer hanging in the 
hall istently pent to “Set Fair.” At length 
oe the party the landlord’s attention to the 
glass, saying: 

“Don’t you think now, Dugald, there's something 
the matter with your ” 

"No, sir,” repli agald with dignity ; “ghe’s a 
gude glass and a powerful glass, but she’s no moved 


wi’ trifles.” 
o_0Cc 


STRIKES STARTED BY SPOOKS. 

Art the moment of writing, all the colliers in the 
great Abhoos coal-pit near Liége, in Belgium, are 
on strike, the cause of their cessation of work being 
an apparition of a female figure draped in white. 

This, of course, is no new thing, for miners are 
proverbially superstitious, Indeed, it is only a few 
gt ei a yroiety aay eee be place 
at lyncorrwg iery in anshire. n 
this case the “woman in ie os ke t to be 
called, was the cause of a loss to the nei bourhood 
from which it has even now hardly entirely recovered. 

In Warwi again, in 1 occurred a strike 
which lasted nearly a year, and cost over £30,000 
in wi alone, the alleged cause being a “luminous 
boy.” The apparition haunted, it was said, a certain 
disused drift. Into this drift one day, a minor, 
bolder than his fellows, ventured to penetrate, with 
the result that the “luminous boy” was found to 
be nothing more terrible than a post clothed in 
decaying fungi. 

It must not be supposed, however, that these spook- 
induced strikes are entirely confined to miners. 
the contrary, the blue books on strikes, which are 
published annually, contain many instances of other 
trades being similarly afflicted. 

Thus, in North London, not long since, a number 
of builders declined to continue work in a “haunted 
house,”’ revel dallas eee Aton on the nacos 
time, re m Glasgow ere has even n 
recorded a strike of stevedores due to 
ghost in the hold of a vessel they were unloading. 
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PITY THE POOR MAD._ 

A wasovreR was engaged in the grounds of an 
asylum, and received instructions to pay no attention 
whatever to, the remarks of the patients. 

Some little time after he commenced work the 

vernor of tho asylum, a well-known doctor, look- 
ing at the progress of the work, mildly suggested one 
alteration. The workman dug steadily on, and never 
lifted his head. 


The doctor raised his voice, but the man, without’ 
The doctor 


answering, went on digging energetically. 
threatened, stormed, and finally thundered out: 
®Do you know who I am?” 

The labourer ies coma his back, looked at him 
a minute, and, shaking his head, sorrowfully ex- 
claimed : 

“Poor chap! I am sorry for ye,” and went on 
calmly with his work. 

>So 
EASILY DISTINGUISHED. 

A courts of travelers found themsolves detained at 

a village inn, and inquired whether there was any 
: amusement to be had at 
the establishment. 

“ Oh, * yes,” ee a 
waiter, wit alpab © pride, 
“we have a billiard room.” 

« <At their request the 
travellers were conducted 
thither, and found a badly- 
lit room, with one small 
table, which had evident! 
seen bettcr days. Their 
attendant produced a set of 
balls, which matched the 
glee ea wanty and were of 

A a uniform grey colour. 

oF, “ But how do you tell the 

red ri Gertie! " asked one Visitee z 

was the reassur reply, ‘ soon t 
know as by thelr saps” sia aoe 
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DEODAND FOR MOTOR.CAR 

Tas proposal, put forward in the Trues the other 

ht een Geant we 
3 muc! i 
non-motoriata, s to sian somes 

‘Deodand ’’ means, literally, “Given to God,” 
ha origieel bg bed that ay inanimate object ae 
ing the a human being was ' 
the proceeds disbursed in dbarity, oe Batons a 

This, in theory; but in practice the sum so realised 
was — over to the next-of-kin of the 
Pethe result was the gradual establi 

e result was gradual establishment, wi 
the aid of Parliament, of a rough-and-reacy "ieee 
sation for Injuries Act. A cart, say, ran over a 
rg pad killed A Pits bg waa forthwith sold 
and the parents of the little victim recei 3 
proceeds ot the sale. anes ts 

The only drawback to the scheme was that the 
object yi death might be comparatively valuc- 
less; a scaffold pole, for instance, or a wheelbarrow 
in which case the compensation was hardly worth 
i shee It be eps this inequality 
which was mainly responsible for the abolition 
Statute of Deodand:in 1846. dt 

But this objection would obviously not apply in the 
case of motor-cars. these machines are worth 
more or less money, and the high-powered, specdy 
ones, that do the most killing, are the most valuable. 

Of course, the idea sounds a bit fanciful, just at 
first. Yot it has been put into practice with loco- 
motive engines, so why not with motor-cars? 

In 1838 the widow of a man killed by an engine on 
the Live and Manchester line was awarded 
“ deodand ”’ to the extent of its value, and there are 
several other instances, some of even later date. 


o—SD0co 
Wrrs (to husband): “Poor children! When you 
t up they have to school. When you come 
ck from the club they 4re asleep—sen them a 

picture postcard from time to time!” 
>S>0c<— 
80 UNREASONABLE. 

A BLACKSMITH engaged a man as “striker,” but the 


new hand had not been 
he ea 
iggy A struck the 4 
smith on the side of the ~ 
head with the hammer. _ . y .3 
This kind of striking 
was naturally not to the \ 
Hiking of the smith, who 
ty pion his assis- : 


ener 
tanh he would have to 


long at work when 
a- 
om 


\ 


nothing,” returned the 
striker, surprised that the 
other should see anything } 
to get vexed at. “Let's 
work away; it might be an hour before I hit you again! ‘a 
~_OCo 
Curex: “This letter is too heavy; you must stick 
another stamp on.” . 
Country Woman: “But you'll only make it heavier 
if you do that.” 


LO] 
“SPECIALS” FOR PET POODLES. 

Tae other day a special train was chartered to cof- 
vey a pet le from San Francisco to Chicago, § 
distance, approximately, of 2,000 miles, 

Probably this constitutes a record, although even 
in this country “ specials” have not infrequently been 
chartered for the conveyance for comparatively short 
distances of dogs accidentally left behind by their 
owners; while upon one occasion an eighty-ton leco- 
motive was ‘requisitioned for the sole purpose of 
hauling an eight-ounce kitten between London and 


Southampton. 
A single cylinder of compressed oxygen was recently 
dispa y special train from London to a town 
in the Midlands, at = cost of £36; but for this seem 
ing extravagance there was ample justification, 2s it 
turned out, since it was the means of saving 4 
valuable life. : 

On another occasion a bottle of asses’ milk was sent 
by the same means to the country seat of a well 
known millionaire, the cost of the fluid to the con- 
sumer working out at something like half-a-crown 4 
drop. A new novel, a motor-car tyre, and a ba ys 
fecding-bottle also figure in the list of insignificant 
and comparatively valueless objects for which spccia's 
have been chartered on English railways. ei 

At the other end of the scale is the fori 
“treasure special,’? which last year conve’ ed 190, (0 
sovereigns between London an Edinburgh. This a 
regarded as the most valuable train-load ever carrie 
in this country. Extraordinary precautions Soe 
taken. Armed men kept watch and ward throughout 
the journey over each one of the ten strong, a 
bound boxes in which the treasure was, and on ted 
arrival in the Scotch capital barricades were ere? x 
round the car containing them while they were eh 
ferred to vans for conveyance to the bank to whic 
the treasure was consigned. 


Why wae the little man on the front seat of the "bus looKing so worried ? For answer see page 284, 
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WILt1aM PALMER was 
a well respected and 
rous Rugele 

r, but he Senslopal 

@ passion for the Tarf, 

and got into the hands of a money icader, To pay his debts he 

insured his wife and brother for £13,000 each, and then poisoned 

them. Desiring to remove a man ni Cook, whom he had 

robbed, he dosed him with strychnine. A servant summoned 

Palmer to his victim's bedside, and as soon as she touched the 

bell at Palmer’s door, he put his head out of an upper 
window. 


THE VICTIM'S DEATH AGONY. 

Tae impression created in the gee mind was that 
Palmer was on the alert; that had not been to 
bed as he wished her to believe from his looking out 
of the window, but was waiting anxiously for the 
summons which he knew would come. is point 
was brought out at the trial, and it made it pretty 
clear that the fiendish man had so arranged his doses 
of poison that the victim should have another seizure 
about midnight, when he, the murderer, knowing that 
he would be summoned, would be ready wit the 
final dose to end the business ; for, if Cook recovered, 
Palmer would have to answer some awkward questions 
about the money he had robbed his victim of. 

Palmer told maid to run back and say he would 
be there directly, and, in fact, she had_ scarcely 
entered the hotel when he was at her heels, which 
could hardly have been ible if he had had to dress 
himself. examined the sick man, then ran back to 
his house for some “ammonia pills,” he called them. 
Returning in a few minutes with the pills, he 
administered two to Cook, who had scarcely swallowed 
them when he uttered a loud cry of agony, fell back 
on the bed; and was seized with convulsions. “Raise 
me up,” he gasped ; “for God’s sake, raise me up; I 


am suff i 

The convulsi continued for some time. The 
suffering of the unhappy man was horrible. His 
whole body was ; his limbs became as rigid 
as iron, 60 that he could not be raised to a sitting 
posture, and he prayed to be turned on his side. 

During this terrible scene the brutal murderer 
smeared to be calm and co . He watched the 
death y of his victim, watch in hand, his fingers 
on the ying man’s pulse. Such a situation of human 
devilry could not have been conceived, even as & melo- 
drama. Jones, distressed and at his wits’ end, stood 
by powerless. But he proved a valuable witness at 
the subsequent trial, though, while standing at the 
bedside, no suspicion seems to have disturbed him, 
that the illness was due to any other but natural 
causes. He never dreamed that he was shoulder to 
shoulder with a criminal who seemed to have copied 
the methods of some of the poison monsters of the 


Middle Ages. 

At half past twelve, and within twelve minutes of 
swallowing the pills, Cook, solicitor cand gambler, 
was dead. As the murderer removed his fingers from 
the victim’s pulse, he remarked callously : 

“Poor devil; he’s dead.” 

Jones noted that the teeth of the dead man were 
clenched, and the body bowed and twisted. Palmer 
returned to his house. If the accurate state of his 
mind at that moment could be determined, a chapter 
of immense value could be added to the psychology of 
crime. Surely, he must have felt that the shadow of 
the gallows was over him. It is impossible to suppose 
that he went to bed and slept, or that he thought 
the cause of Cook’s death could be hushed up. 

Doctor Blamford, who had attended the invalid in 
@ professional capacity, was @ very old man upwards 
of sighty, but it wae hardly likely that he would be 
satisfied that Cook had died a natural death. 

SUSPICION POINTS ITS FINGER. 

Then there was Jones, the apothecary. It was true 
he had no status as a medical man, but he had an 
intimate know ledge of the action of drugs; and though 
he had not suspected before, suspicion would surely 
rome to him now. Did any such reflections as these 
isturb Palmer’s equanimity, as in the solemn hours 
of that fatal night and in the loneliness of his own 
toom he t over the events of the last few 
months? One doce not need to be a student of human 
nature to understand that the question can only be 
answered in the affirmative. Palmer's brain, however 
abnormally formed, could not cease to think. And 
‘ven in such @ man conscience could not have been 
tntirely deadened. 

He had murdered his friend, the man who had 
tonfided in him; had doomed him to a slow and 
excruciating death, and a shudder of horror would 
tun through the country when it was known that he, 
& member of a great profession, was a secret polsoner 


Jotn K. Prothero’s 


By DICK DONOVAN, 


old. If fens had 
contempla‘ flight, he must have felt 
opp ; for what way was open to him P 
one. Moreover, the money his crimes 
had brought to him had been all squandered, 
and he was till in the power and grip of 
the villain Pratt, who was pitiless w 
his debtors were concerned. 
. Flight, therefore, es ly without 
money, was not to be thought of. He 
k __ knew, he felt, every fibre of his being must 
ave convinced him that his fate was sealed. hich- 
ever way he turned his eyes he saw death confronting 
aa a he Lag poe el doubt » to the 
u is crime, it was speedily removed by the 
action of Cook’s father-in-law, a Mr. Devens, who 
was so suspicious as to the cause of death that he 
insisted on a mortem examination. 

This was the first link in the chain. Palmer 
claimed the right to be present at the examination, 
and during the time his behaviour was remarkable. 
At one st he pretended to make a false step, and 
banged violently against an assistant who happened 
to holding the stomach of the dead man. The 
result of the collision was the contents of the stomach, 
which were to be subjected to analysis, were upset 
and rendered useless for the purpose required. 

A little later, when certain parts of the body had 
been sealed up in jars, in order that they might be 
submitted to Dr. Taylor, the then celebrated public 
analyst, and the greatest living authority on the action 
of poisons, Palmer was detected cutting the cover of 
one of the jars, but was stopped before he could take 
anything away. The end of it all was he was arrested 
on suspicion of having caused the death of his friend, 
and from that moment his doom wag irrevocably 
sealed. 

“WILFUL MURDER,” SAYS THE JURY. 


An inquest followed, other links were forged, and 
the coroner's jury returned a verdict of wilful murder. 
And now Great Britain was provided with a new 
sensation. Something like a roar of execration was 
directed against MRugeley’s sometime idol. The 
philanthropist, the friend of the poor, the church- 

t, the clever doctor, William Palmer had fallen 
rom his high estate, and appeared in the character 
of eecret poisoner. Soon there arose a clamour for the 
exhumation of the bodies of Mrs. Palmer, the sus- 
pected man’s wife, and Walter Palmer, the brother. 
And so, under an order from the Home Office, the 
decaying remains were taken from their resting places 
and subjected to critical examination. The ly of 
the wife was found to be “saturated with antimony,” 
and though, owing to the remains of the brother being 
so decomposed, the results were not as satisfactory as 
was hoped, there was no doubt in the minds of the 
scientist entrusted with the delicate duty of examina- 
tion that Walter Palmer had also died from poison, 
and in each case the coroner’s jury said wilful murder 
had been done. Who could the murderer be but the 
husband and brother? 

By this time feeling against the prisoner had reached 
fever pitch, and if gol ang could have got him 
in their clutches, he would have been torn to pieces. 
Tiiose who had once lauded him to the skies now 
execrated him, and, in accordance with human nature, 
no one had a good word to say for the fallen man. 
Everyone maintained, of course, that he had known 
for a long time. that Dr. William Palmer was an’ out- 
and-out villain. The wonder was that none of these 
wiseacres had mentioned the fact at a time when it 
might have been the means of saving Cook from fall- 
ing a victim to the poisoner’s craft. 

As the time for the trial approached, it became 
evident to the authorities that the accused man could 
not have a fair and impartial trial in Staffordshire, 
so an Act of Parliament was hurriedly passed, whcre- 
by a prisoner, under such circumstances, could be 
tried at the Old Bailey, and there the Rugeley doctor 
was duly arraigned. 

The trial stands out as one of the most memorable 
and sensational of the last centiry. Indeed, in some 
respects it is without a parallel. Lord Chief Justice 
Campbell, Baron Alderson, and Mr. Justice Cresswell 
were the judges. The prosecuting counsel were Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Mr. Edwin James, and three 
juniors. Cockburn bore tho reputation of being tho 
greatest living cross-examiner, and well did he sustain 
his reputation on this occasion. It was said at the 
time that, had it not been for Cockburn’sa astoundin, 
powers, the prisoner would probably have esca 
conviction. For the defence there were Mr. Serjeant 
Shee, a brilliant Irishman, only second in power to 
Cockburn himself; Mr. Grove, Q.C.; Mr. Gray, and 
Mr. Kenealy, who su uently gained notoriety in 
connection with the Tichborne claimant. 

A FALSE WITNESS FOUND OUT. 

The trial was complicated by the definite charge 
that Palmer had poisoned Cook by the administration 
of strychnine. And on that point the evidence as 
regards the effects and symptoms of strychnine was 
singularly conflicting, and Serjeant Shee laboured 
with, might and main to secure an ig gen for his 
client, although he knew perfectly well he was guilty. 
The fatal fact, however, was established that on t 


thirst for 


night of Cook’s death his murderer obtained three 
ins of strychnine from Dr. Salt’s surgery in 
ugeley. Tho defence made desperate efforts to prove 
an alibi. They declared that at the time Palmer was 
said to be in the surgery obtaining the poison, he 
was elsewhere, and to uphold their contention they 
put into the witness-box a Rugeley solicitor, ono 
Jeremiah Smith, whose name has already been 
mentioned as being one of the accused man’s intimates. 
This witness for the defence, however, only served to 
tighten the noose round his friend’s neck. Jauntily 
he swore thut at the hour alleged he and Palmer 
were in the latter’s house drinking some brandy and 
water. Then the giant Cockburn took him in hand, 
and he sprung a mine by asking calmly: “Did you, 
Mr. Smith, help the prisoner in carrying through 
the insurance on the life of his brother, Walter 
Palmer?” 

“No,” answered the witness with the same jaunty 
air. 
“You had nothing to do with it? ” pursued counsel. 
“No,” again. 

Then Cockburn held up a document. It was a 
pro) form which Smith had signed as a witness. 

“Ts that your signature?” 

“No,”’ once more. 

EXPERT EVIDENCE FOR AND AGAINST. 


Cockburn rose to the occasion. He thrust the docu- 
ment into the hands of Smith. “Look at that docu- 
ment, sir, and remember you are on your oath,” 
thundered the counsel. e witness became con- 
fused, the paper tustled in his trembling hands; he 
shook as if stricken with palsy. His face took on a 
death-like pallor; then he flushed red, and became 
pale again. The perspiration poured from his head 
and face; his distress was painful to witness. 

“Now, sir, have you any doubt that the signature 
on that document is your own?” demanded Cockburn 
with pitiless sternness. 

“I have no doubt,” stammered the half-fainting 
witness. 

It was a triumph for Cockburn, but he hadn’t done 
yet. He wrung from the rascall Smith the damning 
admission that he had also helped the prisoner in 
trying to get an insurance for £80,000 on the life of 
Bates. Thus, the alibi of the defence crumbled to 
pieces, for Jeremiah Smith was utterly discredited, 
and he left the. box a ruined and broken man. It 
was one of the most dramatic incidents of a dramatic 
trial. Then Serjeant Shee sprung a mine on his side. 
He put Dr. Taylor, the celebrated analyst, into the 
box, and drew from him an admission that, though he 
had found antimony in the parts of the body he had 
analysed, he could not find strychnine. Shee 
chuckled, but his chuckle was changed to chagrin 
when Dr. Taylor added : 

“After strychnine has been in the body a short 
time it is impossible to detect it by analysis, because 
it becomes dispersed into its elements.” 

And, finally, Taylor swore that in his opinion the 
symptoms which Cook exhibited in his dying agony 
were compatible with strychnine poisoning. 

Next came a Dr. Nunnerley, of Leeds, and Mr. 
Herepath, of Bristol, a noted analyst. Both these 
gentlemen swore that strychnine was not easilv 
eliminated from the body, and Herepath averred that 
he could detect the 1-50,000 of a grain. The defenco 
seemed to be scoring, but Cockburn countered them 
by putting several medical witnesses in the box, who 
declared that all the eymptoms pointed to strychnine 
poisoning. And finally came Jones, the apothecary, 
who was present at the death. He knew the effects of 
strychnine well, and he hadn’t a doubt that Palmer 
bel given Cook strychnine, though at the time he had 
not suspected it. 

FIGHTING A FORLORN HOPE. 

The defence had not yet played their last card. 
They called other doctors, and among them Dr. 
Benjamin Ward Richardson, who somewhat 
strengthened their case by su ing that Cook, in 
his opinion, had died of angina pectoris, a disease 
that ig known to set up symptoms closely allied to 
those produced by strychnine. Richardson cited a 
case within his own experience, a case of angina 
where all the symptoms were identical with those of 
Cook. 

“Did you analyse for strychnine in that instance?” 
asked Cockburn. 

"1 did not,” was the answer. 

®In the light of what you now know, would you 
esearch for strychnine if you had a similar case to 
deal with?” 

®1 am bound to say I should?” was the answer.® 

When Serjeant Shee rose to address the jury, he 
must have felt that he was fighting a forlorn hope, 

and yet he made a desperate effort to save the worth: 
less life of his brutal client. In an impassioned specch, 
that rose at times to a pitch of fierceness, he invoke: 
the name of the Deity. He spoke of the mysterics of 
creation, and laboured the point that “God created 


©{f was personaliy acquainted with Dr. Richardson, and many 
veare ago he admitied to me. in the course of a discussion about 
the Palmer trial, that since the trial he had scen cause to change 
his views, and his belief was that the criminal had Began ta 
poison Cook with antimony, bat in, the end had given him a 
powerful dose of strychnine, Few sc‘entists at the present dav. 
when the action of antimony and strychnine is better known, wi!!! 

inchined to dissgree with Dr. Richardson's conclusions.—Dica 


NOVAN. 


thrilling new serial "The House of Rimmon” etarte shortly in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


scientific men in England were unable to as to 
He claimed 
an acquittal on the grounds that to hang the — 
to the dis- 


d meagre knowledge 
they had of the physiological effects of strychnine. 
ALL EARTHLY HOPE GONE. 

Tt has been stated by an eye witness that when 
Bheo resumed his seat the prisoner seemed jubilant, 
ew if he felt sure of an uittal. But his entire 
manner changed before Cockburn had spoken for 
five minutes. Never before had this legal luminary 
displayed such powers of eloquence. He tore to shreds 
sai tattere the whole defence, and in doing #0 he 
seriously dam the reputations of somo of the 
medical men who had appeared as witnessce for the 
accused. . 

He traced Palmer’s career step by step, throwing 
a lurid light on his devious ways, and showing the 
depths of ravity into which the prisoner had 

lunged in his mad desire to obtain money. He 
bron home with pitiless force the value of the evidence 
of 60 eminent an authority as Dr. Taylor, who, as 
toxicologist, was withont his equal in Europe. He 
seclaed that in no criminal case in which he had 
been engaged had the evidence of guilt been so clear, 
so convincing. If Palmer was not guilty, then no one 
who had ever been executed was guilty. | 

By the time Cockburn had finished his address the 
prisoner was ghastly pale, and showed “— of 
collapse. He fully realised then that all earthly hope 
kad gone, and that the name his good father had 

reserved unsullied during an industrious career, he 
Rimeelf had besmirched for all time. Well micht 
Justice Stephen describe Palmer as the most horrible 
villain who ever stood in a dock. He had done to 
death, with circumstances of the most callous brutality, 
his devoted wife and his os brother, ee 4 on 
them prolon , and it is not improbable tha 
he ols poses ge the deaths of his four infant 
children, who all died in convulsions. 

The questions raised at the trial as to whether Cook 
did or did not die from strychnine poisoning was 
mere fencing with the truth. No sane man at the 
present day can doubt that Cook was foully murdered 
and robbed by his professing friend, and it is equally 
certain that the final dose of poison administered 
was strychnine, and up to that time antimony had 
been used. . 

After the judge’s summing up, which was a masterly 
effort of analytical reasoning, the iy speedily Te- 
tarned their unanimous verdict of ‘ baer § _and 
William Palmer heard, with blanched face and quiver- 
ing lips, his doom pronounced: “To be hanged by 
the neck until you be dead, and may God have mercy 
on your soul.” 

THE LAST DAY. . 

And so, on a brilliant June morning, the 14th it 
was, of the year 1856, Doctor William Palmer was 
publicly strangled in front of Stailord Gaol. It was 
a fitting end of a wasted life, and a deserved punish- 
ment for a series of most brutal crimes. Palmer was 
the arch-villain in a peculiarly sordid tragedy; he 
was & cool, calculating, callous brute, who was able 
to look on unmoved while those who had loved him 
were suffering almost more than mortal agony; but 
there were others who should have stood in the dock 
with him, and among them Pratt and Jeremiah Smith. 
The latter was more of a fool than a knave perhaps, 
but Pratt was one of those dangerous pests of society, 
common in every age, and it would have been a gain 
to the world if he had been sent to penal servitude. 

Both men have to where neither praise nor 
blame can now t them, but the evil they did in 
their wasted lives lives still. Palmer’s mother died 
broken-hearted, and his sisters and brothers snd other 
relatives crept away with heads bowed in shame, to 
lose themselves in the wide world. 

Next week—*‘ The Great Impostor.’’ 


——_—_»§2——_—. 

Curex (as a fly. which he has chased off his own 

nose settles on that of his employer): “Oh, a thousand 

pardons, sir, if I had known that would have 

happened, I would have let him stay where he was.” 
— oe fo 


Anctrr: “Hang it! Is there a dry spot in this 
boat where I car strike # match?” 
Boatman (who has been disappointed as regards 
refreshment): “Try my throat, sir!” 
fe 


“Tury've raked in a tough-looking lot this morn- 
ing, haven’t they?” said the stranger to the reporter 
in the police-court. 

*Yon’re looking at the wrong lot,” answered tho 
reporter. “They're not the priscners—they’re the 
lawyers.” 


a 

Ts vicar stopped a parishioner who had recently 
married a man who was reputed to be lazy. 

®Well, Mrs. Brown,” ho said, “I hope your husband 
‘s proving & cr eg 

“ Yes, sir, you, sir, he’s a very good provider 
—he’s provided me with three new places to wash at 
since we were married!” 


WEEKLY: 


[Great Britain is just 
now spending fortunes 


Gre constructing more and more warships, and Th: Hague 
Peace Conference seems to have had no practical result. 
Therefore the opinions of the celebrities below on the disarma- 
mens question chould prove particularly interesting.) 


By J. PASSMORE EDWARDS. 7" 

My opinion, as contained in my phlet, 
Few Footprints,” is that pe ag possible. 
For more than half a century the international peace 
question, with its inviting aspects and promises, has 
occupied a primary place in my thoughts and affec- 
tions. No writer who ever put pen to paper could, 
or can, or will be able to adequately Describe the 
losses, sufferinge, hatreds, horrors, inhumanities, and 
atrocities of a single great war. A war commenced 
for one purpose not infrequently originates or develops 
other blazing issues, which have to be quenched in 
blood, if quenched at all. 

Wars, in fact, very rarely settle questions; but 
they always settle men, and sometimes scores of 
thovsands of men in a single campaign. The costs 
and losses of a war are generally estimated by the 
amount of treasure expen and the number of men 
killed and wounded ; but these do not include a half 
or a quarter of tho material and moral damage done 
on both sides, or a half or a quarter of the heritage 
of evil entailed on future generations. 

I plead for peace and good fellowship among men, 
not merely as an end in itself, but to urge “man’s 
search to vaster issues.” The economic benefits deriv- 
able from a peace policy would repay, many times 
over, any labour or sacrifice enples in producing 
it; but the economic gain would be small in com- 
parison to the consequent moral harvests that would 
gladden the world. 

Though the warepirit and war methods of destruc- 
tion abound and press heavily on civilisation, they 
are hopefully assailed in many ways from man 
directions. Internationalism gradually gains ground. 
Numerous social and political activities, the conquer- 
ing march ‘of science around the world, reci 
civic, economic, and journalistic hospitalities, mutual 
labour greetings and movements, and ever-increasing 
demands for political freedom in several nations, are 
all pacific in character and tendency. 

In fact, civilised people are, year b , getting 
more civilised, and kings, peesidenta, cabinet 
ministers, and ambassadors are, from necessity as 
well us inclination, 


getting ore and 
more conciliatory in YZ, > 4 
their active policy. Morar : 


By Admiral Sir C. G. FANE, K.C.B. 

Nor in my opinion. 

Personally, I hope there will be peace for years 
to come, ro that a great reduction in our naval and 
military forces may be made ible. We all hope 
for this, but I for one do not believe in it. 

No one can quarrel with the idea of universal 
disarmament. It is an excellent idea if possible and 
practicable. But disarmament must be universal. 
All the Powers must agree to it—not on paper, but 
shown actually by their naval and military estimates 
—and then there may be something in it. 
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In my schoo'da 
: an 
best peacemakers a the 
school were the stron-vest 


) boy and the best fights 
‘SIB ? That is the idea the; 
¢ must be kept before the 


public if we wish for 
peer set if we are go. 
stron 
dahters or pencemakers 
let us be strong on the 
seas, at all events, strony 


As Lord Charles Beresford rosaley pret 


will always be cheaper than battles. an, Ferree gs 
gag en the National Insurance re: Lod ur for 7 
kept up to the standard of being ready for 
hes a two-Power or three-Power standard 
= nm as the basis for our national uirements 
re cannot, in my opinion, agree to disarm without 
ng & very grave danger. I am op to th 
reductions of our naval étations in Canis ana W a 
Indies and in the East. These reductions are all i 
the lines of disarmament for the sake of econ. 
The comparatively small sums which have been saved 
by abolishing the naval establishments of Halt, 
ova Scotia, and Port Royal, Jamaica, and also the 
important naval station at incomalee, are, in m 
opinion, & mistake—all these stations in case of y ' 
beers be found absolutely necessary, s0 thiso ed 
ons . * Py c= 
of disermam =o scomeny and come within the question 
uching this question, there is a story I 
a public meetin; ately. A friend of ming Sol, 
heckled at an election, and was asked by one of ihe 
free and enlightened electors bis opinion as to the 
bloated naval expenditure and large Mie estimates, 
. Rita 2 gg ak “If it had not been for 
avy in Nelson’s ti 
vl ; ing 2 tas 6 time we should all now 
ell, have no desire to be oblizcd to spe: 
French, German, or any other forcijn ie as 
English is good enough for me. 80 do not let us 
support the proposals to disarm, but try to economiso 


in some other ‘ ae 


way, as dis- 
armament is no 

By Admiral the Right Hon. Sir J. C, 
DALRYMPLE HAY. 


economy in the 
long run. 

Mosr certainly I am not in favour of disarmament, 
and I did not think there was any hor of its being 
brought about by The Hague Conference. 

In common with - rechignable tattl; I have, of 
course, every sympathy wi the yearning for 
universal peace and brotherhood. But, at the same 
time, I am quite certain that that desire is im- 
possible of fulfilment; at least, it is impossible as 
the world stands at present. The millennium has 
not arrived, and our Lord himeelf said that he came 
not to bring peace, but a eword. 

It would simply mean national suicide for Great 
Britain to disarm. The armament of every country 
must be equal to what it has to protect. Wo have 
a land frontier in India of something like 4,000 miles, 
and the same in Canada and South Africa. Further- 
more, there is Australasia and all our other far- 
scattered ions, which we know are the envy 
of the world. 

Unless, therefore, we are prepared to sacrifice our 
Empire, we must have no wild talk of naval reduction 
or military economies—for these things are on th 
road to disarmament and national ruin. 

War is the normal condition of the world. Every: 
body is fighting somebody else. Some are fighting 
unjustly to take what belongs to others, just as others 
again are fpetng to preserve their possessions and 
inhabitants from depredation and oppression. 

The pe | man armed is alone able to keep his 
Property and his fellow citizens in safety. 

e miust be practised in the uso of his arms, and 


ES pec ple Pay, 
fully. @sBe : 


be 


By the Right Hon. the EARLE OF DENBIGH. 


_. In face of the attitude of Germany on this question, 
it seems 
me that the 
answer to 

our query 
is 80 obvious 
that to dis- 
cussit would 
be a waste 
of time. 

rR 


SvusurBan Hosr (to unexpected supper eae 
“Now then, Miss Hobson, will you have @ litilo ma 
this rabbit pie or—er—or (looking round ana 
covering there is no other dish)—or not? 


as 


” Because he had left PEARSON'S MAGAZINE at home. and couldn't read “ The Ghost Kings.” 
Ien’t that enough to make anr rider haggard ? 


os aa | | 
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his wife to run in and get his field glasses 
so that they would be able to see te last 
of the intrepid aeronaut. 
_ The filling of the eae took some 
he = uocley ha aleacat eebatated 
is supply o ydrogen an t one 
extremity of the bag still hung ip. It 
was most annoying, because while he 
knew that Mr. Wimbleby was too well- 
bred to look over the fence, he felt con- 
vincedthatthat horrid person was observing 
him through a crack between the palings. 
Indeed, he distinctly heard Mr. Wimbleby 
say to his wife with a low chuckle: 
“TI wonder if my bicycle pump would be 


any one P 

r. Chorley, of course, paid no 
attention to this uncalled for comment. 
He examined the bag carefully, and 
presently discovered that some of tho 
gas was escaping through a pinhole in 
the silk. ith the promptitude of a 
true man of action, he at once plugged up 
the hole with a postage stamp. Though he 
. could not but regret the waste of a good 
mny in this way, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
gas-bag at once distend to its full proportions; 
| pt ving seen that everything else was ready, he 
locked the door behind him. . fi kissed Mrs. Chorley and got into the car. 

“Curious that you should ask that,” replied Mr. | Amid breathless silence, the flying machine rose in 
Chorley. “I was just going to ask you to invite a few | the air to a height of about four feet. It then gave a 
friends to witness the preliminary trial.’ | sudden larch, and swept Aunt Jane unceremoniously 

“ And will it really fly?” asked Mrs. Chorley, clasp- | out of her chair into the geranium bed. Mrs. Chorley 
ing her hands in delight at the thought. : rushed to pick the old lady up, and just at that moment, 

“Fly?” echoed Mr. Chorley. “The trouble is to; Mr. Vinter, the amateur photographer, snapped his first 
keep it from flying. Directly the gas-bag is filled it; picture. 
flies up to the roof of the shed and havetoclimb up; “Throw ont some ballast, man,” cried the vicar, who 
after it and drag it back.” was following the proceedings with the interest of an 

Mrs. Chorley shortly afterwards issued invitations to expert 
a few friends to assemble in her rar len and witness the r. Chorley complied with unexpected alacrity. He 

rcliminary tria} of a new fiying-muchine invented by | 

ioe husband. Incidentally her invitation conveyed the 
idea that the problem of aerial flight had Leen solved at 
last, and that other inventors who had wrestled with it 
hadn't even got a rudimentary knowledge of their 
subject. 

The vicar, who was very much interested in air-ships, 
said he would be delighted to come. Mr. Vinter, who 
lived across the road and who was an amateur photo- 
grapher, begged. for the exclusive right to take the 
photographs of this historic event; and Aunt Jane, 
who was resolved to be included in the pictures, spent 
the entire morning in trying to decide whether she 
looked more impressive in dark blue or in pale pink. 

Mr. Wimbleby, the rather aggressive person who | 
lived next door, Aeliberately fished for an invitation, by 
informing Mr. Chorley that it was a fine day for his 
purpose, with ically no wind. Butas Mrs. Chorley 
said, the bad to be kept in: their phrce, and: 


Arnold 
Golsworthy. 


easa 


your wonderful invention nearly finished, 


“Isn't 
Henry?” asked Mrs, Chorley, as her husband came out | he 
of the shed at the bottom of the garden, and carefully | and 


snatched up a bag of sand and flung it out. It canght 
the vicar in the soft part of his waistcoat, and for the 


Mr. Chorley, urging his guests to be patient, then 
sturted the machinery going. He said he would steer the 
airship to the other end of the garden and back. There 
was a fizz and a rattle, the electric-fan arrangement, 
which the airship wore instead of a tail, gave one or two 
feeble revolutions, and, at the same time, the odour of 
petrol purgeated a busy day on Brooklands motor- 
racing track. Still, the machine did not seem in an 
hurry to start for the other end of the garden. It 
jumped up and down on the lawn like a kangaroo for a 
moment or two, and then, ns Mr. Chorley adjusted a 

art of the steering-cear, the machine commenced to 
Bop rapidly round in a circle. It was an anxious 
moment, and in the solemn silence the voice of the 
offensive Mr. Wimbleby could be heard saying to his 
wife : 

“ Here we go round the mulberry bush !” 

Some of the guests were inconsiderate enough to 
smile, bat Mr. Chorley affected not to notice the offen- 
sive comment. At the sume time, he was being bumped 
about quite as much as was good for his comfort, and 
he made a desperate effort to try und see what wus 
wrong. 

“ Throw out some more ballast, man,” said the vicar, 
this time standing at a respectable distance. 

“T can’t,” explained Mr. Chorley. “It's in the fore- 
part of the car, and I can’t reach it.” 

“I'll do it,” said Mr. Vinter. He chased the airsbip 
round for a few moments, and finally managed to grip 
« couple of sandbags. Then he took two more, and the 
effect was instantaneous. The car rose two or three fect 
with a sudden jerk, taking Mr. Vinter up with it. 

“Let go!” screamed Mr. Chorley. : 

.“Don’t be silly,” panted Vinter. “Do you think I 
want to break my neck? How far are we up?” 

The question answered iteelf, for at that moment Mr. 
Vinter felt bis feet touching the | og He went back 
to bis place among the guests, feeling very cross and 
very small. 


* Throw out some ballast, man,” cried the vicar. 
_ complied. 


i rty is, don’t you? Well 
Fos Kaew ‘whet fom * — tc, apeniay ‘of %e The Houee of Rim=mon id 


“You're up, now,” said the vicar, encouragingly. 
“Turn her heey and take her up the yg 
Mr. Chorley said he would do so; but in this he was 
mistaken. pulled several handles hurriedly, and 
then there was a whirring sound, and the steering 


apparatus coughed up a couple of cogwheels. 


Aunt Jane fell with @ crash on the gas-bag. 


“You'd better come down, Henry, and start again,’ 
said Mrs. Chorley, encouragingly, as she noticed some 
of the other ladies beginning to giggle a bit. 

“Yes,” said the vicar, running up to the car and 
hanging on to it. “Come down and get a fresh start. 
That's the best way.” 

At the same moment the steering gear took a turn on 
its own account, and caught fire. With ¢ presence 
of mind, Mr. Chorley snatched up what he could of it 
and flung it among the ladies, who at once shrieked for 
help for no reason whatever. The car, thus lightened of 
a good deal of its weight, rose up a little way, taking the 
vicar off his feet and banging him repeatedly against ti:e 
fence. At this juncture Mr. Wimbleby looked over and 
surveyed the scene. 

“ It’s no business of mine, of coarse, Chorley,” he said, 
“if you choose to use yeu friends for brickbats, but 
I should like to remind you that it’s half my fence, 
anyhow.” 

“ Let out some gas, man,” panted the vicar. 

At this juncture Mr. Vinter tried his luck again. He 
rushed to the vicar’s assistance, and the combined weight 
of the two men brought the airship back to the middle 
of the lawn, where it fell on its side. Mr. Chorley 
scrambled out, and the ladies tumbled over each other 
in their hurry to get out of the way. That is, all the 
ladies except Aunt Jane, who was not of an age or weight 
to find hurrying an easy matter. She got in the way of 
somebody who pushed her, and the next moment she fell 
with a crash on the gas- bag. 

Fortunately, a good deal of the gas had by that time 
been allowed to escape; but the rest of it, forced out by 
Aunt Jane’s very superior weight, blew a couple of chairs 
half-way across the gurden and crashed them against 
| ni where they narrowly missed Mr. Wimblely's 

en 

Aunt Jane was more frightened than hurt, but sl:e 
went into hysterics all the same. She was, however, soon 
brought round with emelling salts, Mr. Chorley loftily 
ignating Wimbleby’s benevolent suggestion that he 
shonld run for the coal hammer and put the poor old 
lady out of her misery. Andas the experiment was over, 
for that day at least, the company dispersed. 

(Another episode in Mr. Chorley’s career will be related 
next week.) 


et fl 
Bains: “Here is a telegram from papa.” 
Bridegroom (eagerly): “What does he say?” 
Bride (reading): “Do not come home, and all will 


be forgiven!” 
ie 2 ee 

Moruer (whose children have had an education 
superior to her own, to her small daughter, whom 
che is in the act of smacking): “I'll learn you not 
to contradict me!” 

Small Daughter (between her sobs): “Teach, ycu 
mean, mother, teach.” 

—~to——___ 
GETTING THINGS STRAIGHT. 

Tae smart man approached the hotel proprietor. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want you to settle a little 
question of terms which has arisen between me and 
my Sey here. I said I was coming to you to settle 
my bill.” 

“Very glad to hear it,” said the proprietor. “But 
what is wrong with that?” 

“Well, my friend says I ought to have said your 
bill. That's the point.” 

“Come to that, I suppose it is my Dill.” 

“But you said it was my bill just now.” 

“So it is—your bill and my bill, too.” 

“Tn fact, then, you contend that it’s our bill?” 

“OF course, it is!” . 

“Well, that suits me all right. If ic’s our bill, af 
course, we divide it. Just make out my half, will 
you? There's nothing like getting things straight.” 


the Editor requests the pleasure of your company 
in a few weeks’ time, 
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Picked Pars. 


Cost of a Strike. 
A Sutton man was fined £1 at Feltham recently for 
striking a match on a petrol motor-launch while the vessel 


was in Molesey Lock, 
Hairpin Collector. 
Nine bags of hairpins, which he had picked up in his 
‘inations, were found on a tramp, whe in Manchester 


received a month’s imprisonment for begging. 
Happy Southend. 
Southend during the season has made a profit of £3,250 
from its pier £2,600 on band performances on the 
cliffs, both sums going to the reduction of the rates. 


Willing to Oblige. 

Owing to the large number of jes this season, the 
East t Hunt have advertaed for “foster mothers.” 
Amongst the replies received by the secretary was the 
following : “ Dear Sir,—In reply to yours, I beg to offer 
my services. I am thirty-five years old, strong, and very 
fond of children.” 

V.C.’e Wanted There ! 

Dashing into the signal-box at Connellsville Station, 
Pennsy!vania, a little } alae dog, which was believed to be 
mad, 50 terrified the officials that they fled from the station 
in @ body. In consequence of the signals being left un- 
attended, traffic was held up for nearly five hours. 


2 


@ ~ 


z ‘Mackerel in the Chancel. 
+ the harvest thanksgiving service at the village of 
Puncknowle, in Dorset, a String of mackerel was suspended 
across the chancel. 

_ Perpetual Tailoring. 
Praha ot of hon tition a New +5 Lege 

keep his establi: open an 

He will employ three shifts of men. , 

Blow that had Come of Age. 

It was an unlucky day for Samuel Wallace when, after 
an absence of twenty years, he returned to Watford, for 
at the petty sessions t! e other day he was fined £10 and 
costs for assaulting a police constable in 1886. 

Sporting Puse. 

In a house at Lyndhurst (Hants) a cat was observed, to 
the great consternation of a feminine occupant, dragging & 
large live snake into a room. The reptile was between 
three and four feet long. A neighbour dispatched it. 

Revenge is Sweet. 

An employes of the Bank of Brussels, whose son was 
senten @ year ago to three years’ imprisonment for 
stealing from the bank, has disappeared, taking with him 
£14,000. He left a note for the manager of the bank, 
stating thot he took the money to revenge himself on the 
bank for the cruel treatment of his son. 


A Few Items of Fact 
inant Yan 


Irony. 

Asked by the Acton Bench recently how oft 
husband assaulted her, a woman replied : “} sept 
—only three or four days a week. Not very often 

= PhS joann for the Strenuous One. 

irty full-grown bears have been rounded up i i 
Thicket district of Texas, in the expectation that Prec 
Roosevelt will extend his hunting tour so as to include 


that locality. 
fter bewailing the fact that nine of her chick 
been stolen decug the night, a San Waites wen 
picked up a pocket-book, containing £180 in notes and 
gold, which the thief had dropped. : 
What about Rates ? 
The inmates of a cottage on the main Amersham Road 
Bucks) have their meals in Chepping Wycombe, sleep in 

enn, and when they stroll to the front gate are in the 

parish of Hughenden. 
Tell in Trouble. 

At Rio Janeiro an expert Chilian marksman, attempting 
to shoot an apple from the head of a man, missed his mark 
and killed the apple-bearer outright. The “marksman” 
oa just escaped lynching at hands of the circus 
crowd, 


P icture Pars. (See footline.) 


WHO OWNS THE HEDGE? 

WueEn two adjoining fields belong to different farmers 
there might appear to be some doubt as to wlio was 
the owner of the intervening hedge. Since tle proud 
fact of ite apace re ee gl ants OF 
keeping it properly cli and looked after, the matter 
ping popesly eee has to be definiteiy 
decided. On ove 
side or other thera is 
usually to be found 
a small ditch like 
the one in the ac- 
companying picture. 
This is always re- 

ee garded as the 
bonndary of the field in which it lies, and so releases its 
owner from any responsibility for the hedge. The 
doubtful honour of owning the latter and Leeping it in 
order thus falls upon bis ditch!ess rival. 


SOC 
AN INGENIOUS TROUSER STRETCHER. 

Ong of the principal signs of a well-dressed man is a 
properly pressed puir of trousers. Different people have 
iffereut methods of removing unsightly creases from 
their nether garments. Some 
make uso of one of the many 
forms of patont trouser 
stretchers at present on (9 
market while others stick to tle 
good old-fashioned custom of 
patie them under the mat- 
and sleeping cn them. Our 
pictore illustrates an alternative 
plan, which will be found highly 
satisfactory. Fold the trousers 
in the ordinary way, being 
careful to have the creases in 
the right piace, and then insert a few inches of the 
waist into the top drawer and close it tightly. Fix the 
other ends similarly in the bottom drawer, and pull out 
the intervening drawers us fur as ible. The result 
will prove the efficiency of the device. 


= : I w"! 
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LIFE-SAVING SEATS. 

AccrpEnts will bappen at times even to the best 
conducted excursion steamers, and on account of this 
regrettable fact many vessels are equipped with what 

; ; are known as life saving 
= deck seats. As may be 
seen by the picture, they 
are a kind of double 
edition of the common or 

; - “yarden” pattern. Below 
the seat is fixed an airtight tank which gives the 
required buoyancy to support twenty people when in the 
water. There is also u life line to hold on by. 
DOO 
BUOYS FOR TOWING LINES. 

THERE are few more interesting operations to witness 
than that of the launch of a big ship. Anyone who hus 
been present on such an occasion bas peobelly noticed, 
as the vessel glided gracefully down into the water, two 
or, perhaps, 
three gaily 
coloured _litt:e 
buoys hanging 
from her side. 
These buoys 
have Jong lines 
of fine hemp 
rope attached 
to them. As 
soon as the ship 
enters the water 
they are 
released, picked 
up_ by boats, 
and conveyed 
to the tugs in 
attendance. By 
meuns of these ropes a large steel wire hawser is hauled 
from the ship aboard a tug, and the ship is then towed 
to its fitting-out berth. This plan saves the tug from 
having to go alongside the vessel, always a dangerous 


vane Le wine 
2. 


indexed handbook, 
selection of the best of the fars used on this page, is 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 


titled “ Paragraphs,” 
ny now on sala’ ai kopeetietty 
Hensietta St., London, W.C, 


HOW AN OIL-FEEDER WORKS. 

EvERYONE is acquainted with the ordinary little oil. 
feeder, in which one presses a spring and a drop of oil 
bubbles out at the spout. Few people, however, conld 
probabil explain the manner in which it works. It will 

seen by this illustration that a pressure on the pivot A 
lowers the lever B, which in turn raises the cap C, and 
thus permits a 
drop of oil to 
escape up the 
neck of the 
feeder. When 
. one wishes the 
supply to cease it is only necessary to release the pressure, 
and the spring E jerking the lever back into ite proper 
position closes thecup. The lever works ona pin P which 
passes through the centre of the feeder and is held in 
position by two tin stripe attached to the side of the 
feeder by means of solder. Altogether an extremely neat 
and simple little arrangement. 


_—_ OC 


FRESH WATER FOR THE SICK. 

THERE are. times when fresh water on board ship 
becomes something in the nature of aluxury. In the 
case of a break down in a steamer ora long spell of calm 
in a sailing vessel, the water 
tank is the most jealously 

Jed object in the sbi 

‘o insure that at a pinc 
the sick shall always have 
first call the following pre- 
caution is generally adopted. “vst 
The pipe A which leads to the 
sick quarters is tarned down 
inside the tank, whilst the pipe 
B, which supplies the other 
parts of the ship, is turned eae 
upwards. Consequently water will pass throngh A 
long after the supply is cut off from B, although 
aay outside the tank both pipes appear to be ona 

vi 


Ave. 


Pars about Players. 


A. Smith (Glasgow Rangers). 

Ir is seldom that a footballer achicves and maintains for 
so long such a standard of excellence as Alec. Smith, the 
Glasgow Rangers’ and Scottish International outside-left 
has. 

It is many years now since “wee Alec” was hailed as a 
“star,” and, although a professional footballer’s age is as 

-delicate and as mysterious an affair as any woman's it is 
not giving away any secret to say that he is already well 
past that age which marks the average player's retirement 
from fickl to grand-stand. 

Yet, despite this, Smith goes gaily on, running and 
shooting like any youngster in his first “ big” season. 


undertaking at a launch. 


& 


| what that “something” really is it is not easy to say— 


“ genius” seems word most like it. 

Whatever it is, however, Needham certainly has a big 
share of it. It is discernible in his every movement, 
whether he is attacking as a sixth forward or defending as 
a third back; whether he is robbing an opponent or feed- 
ing a colleague; whether he is heading the ball or kicking it. 

All the honours of the game have been his long since, 
and he is said to have “dcno very well” (in a commercial 
sense) out of football. 

In the summer he plays cricket for Derbyshire, 


A. Common (Middlesborougb). 
Tue name of Alfred Common will probably live in 


| 
Of course, he has all the experience, artistry, and the | football history for all time as that of the player for whom 


hundred and one other things at his toes’ ends which 
distinguish the academic footballer from the raw recruit, 
but he still rctains most of the zest and kecnness of his 
early days. 


For years past he has been his country’s stock outside- 


left, and there seems to be no reason why he should not 
continue to hold that position for several seasons yet to 


come, 
E. Neeiham (Sheffield Unite). , 
Trere is a certain class of footballer to which we are 
accustomed to apely the word “great.” Bassett, Bkomer, 
G. 0. Smith, John Goodall—to mention but a few—belong 
to it. So does Ernest Needham. 
That is to say that the t litthe Sheffield United left 
half-back has that “something” about him which raises 


| 


the biggest transfer fee on record was ever paid. This 
was £1,000, which was the sum given to Sunderland by 
Common's present club for the opportunity of including 
him in their team. 

It is not necessary or possible to enter into the ethics 
of the transfer fee question here, but there can be no two 
opinions that even at the cost of £1,000 Middlesbrough 
picked up a bargain in Common. 

A big, well-made type of an athlete, he has, on his day, 
No superior at inside-right or centre-forward. He can 
dribblo beautifully, feint cleverly, and is an excellent shot 
at goal; while his weight and pace make him a valuable 
adjunct to any forward line. 

mmon has already gained three International caps, 
and if the fates be kind should have one or two more to 


him above 99 per cent, of his fellow-players. Exactly | keep them company very soon. 


A penciicese will be given to the 


sender of each original illustrated 


@ 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
Footballers. 


J. Walton (Tottenham Hotspur). 

Ir Joseph Walton were only a more consistent player 
than he is, there would be no need to look elsewhere for 
nag outside-right. There are times, indeed, when his 
brilliance is positiyely dazzling, but—and it is a very big 
“but ”—there are often others when he is among the most 
mediccre of the mediocre. 

Temperament has most to answer for in this connection. 
Walton’s i» a very highly-strung nature, and, like a 
thoroughbred racehome, it takes very little fou him. | 

He is a finely-built athlete, and when he is “going 
rey is apt to make the smartest of halves and 

acks look very ordinary performers indeed. There ‘s 
something very Corinthianesque about hig play, and he is 
easily recognisable even in the thickest of the fray by his 
a which has earned for him the name of “Ginger 


, L. R. Roose (Stoke). 
“THe most daring, original, and theatrical goalkeeper of 


. the present dey ” sums up Mr, Leigh Richmond Roose in 


nutehell. He is, in fact, the J of the football ficld, 
and, like the “ Croucher,” he is easily capable of saving his 
side “off his own bat.” 

To seo him at his best—and he is very rarely off colour— 
is an education im the goal-keeper’s art; and no one w 
has had the good fortune to see him standing between his 
team and defeat is ever likely to forget the occasion. Like 
all great men, he compels one's attention to euch an extent 
that the result is usually an almost ineffaccable mental 


picture. 
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4 Story 0 the Indian Mutiny. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN (continued). 
At the King’s Court. 


Urrenty exhausted, the soldiers slept on the soddened 
round. That night, smoking a cigar with his staff, 
Nicholson commented on the skill shown in the enemy’s 
disposition. . ; 

“7 asked a wounded havildar who it was that led the 
column, and ho told me the commander was a new arrival, 
a subadar a the 6th Irregular Cavalry, named Akhab 

‘han, he said.” 

eit started. Akheb Khan was the Fae sowar 
whose life he had epared at Cawnpore when Winifred and 
her uncle imself were escaping from Bithoor, _ 

“] knew him well, sir,” he could not help saying. 
“He was not a subadar, but a lance-corporal. He was 
one of a small escort that accompanied me from Agra to 
the south, but he is a smart soldier, and not at all of the 

t-throat type.” 

Nicholson looked at him fixedly. He seemed to be con- 
sidering come point suggested by Malcolin’s words. — 

“If men like him are obtaining commands in Delhi thev 
will prove awkward,” was his brief comment, and 
Frank did not realise what his chicf was revolving in his 
mind until, three days later, the Brigadier asked him to 
don his disguise again, ride to the southward, and 
endeavour to fall in with a batch of mutineers on the way 
to Delhi. Then he could enter the city, note the disposi- 
tions for the defence, and escape by joining an attacking 

rty during one of the many affrays on the ridge. 

“You will be rendering a national service by your deed, 
said Nicholson, lag, Mae Frank’s troubled eyes with 
that netic power that bent all men to his will. “I 
know it is a distastefal business, but you ere able to carry 
it through, and five hours of your observation will be 
worth five weeks of native reports. Will you do it? 

“Yes, sit,” said Malcolm, choking back the protest on 
his lips. He could not trust himself to say more. He 
refused even to allow his thoughts to dwell on such 4 
repellant subject. A spy! What soldier likes the office? 
It stifles ambition. It robs war of its glamour. It may 
call for = display of the utmost bravery—that calm 
courage of facing an — death alone, unheeded, for- 
gotten, which is the it test of chivalry, but it can 
never commend itself to a high-spirited vouth. . 

Vrank had already won distinction ia the field: it was 
hard to be chosen now for such a doubtful entezprise. 

His worst hour came when he sought Chumru’s aid in 
the matter of wainut-juice. 

“What is toward, Nahib?” asked the Mahommedan. 
“Have we not seen enough of India that we must set 
forth once more *” 

“Thig time { go alone,” said Frank eadly. “ Perchance 
I shall not be long absent. You wil] remain here in 
charge of my baggage, and of certain ictters which I shall 
give you.” 

“Why am I cast aside, sahib? ” 

“Nay. Say not so. "Tis a matter thet I must deal 
with myself, and not of my own wish, Chumra. I obey 
the general-sahib’s order.” 

“Jan Nikkelsen-sahib Bahadur?” 

“Yes, I would refuse any other. But haste thee, for 
time presses.” 

Chumru went off. He returned in half an hour, to fiad 
his master sealing letter addressed to “ Mies Winifred 
Mayne, to be forwarded, if possible, with the Lucknow 
Relief Force.” a 

‘There were others, to relatives in England, and Frank 
tied them in a small packet. — 

“Tf I do not come back within a week——” he hegan. 

“Nay, sahib, give not instructions to me in the matter. 
I ada you. - 

“ t is in possi ge . 

“Hazoor, it ig the order of Jan Nikkelsen-sahib 
Bahadur. He says I will be useful, and he hath promised 
me another jaghir.” 

The Mahemmedan’s statement was true enough. He 
had waylaid Nicholson, and obtained permission to 
accompany his master. Like a faithful dog, he was not to 
be shaken off, and, in his heart of hearts, Malcolm was 
Glad of it. 

Their preparationg were made with the utmost eoage 

same men whe sold Bahadar Shah’s cause to thc 
British were also the professed spies of the rebels. They 
were utterly unreliable, yet their tale-bearing in Delhi 
nee oe instant disaster to Malcolm and his native 
comrade. 


Nejdi was in good condition again aftcr the tremendous 
exertions undergone since he carried his master? from 
Lucknow. Malcolm was in two minds whether to take 
him or not, but the chance that his life might depend on a 
reliable horse, and, perhaps, a touch of the gambler’s 
pe in luck, swayed his judgment, and Nejdi was 
8a i 


Chumra rede a spare cha which Malcolm had_pur- 
chased at the sale: of a dead officer's effects. Fully 
‘quipped in their character as rebel non-commissioned 
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officers, the two rode forth, cr the Jumna, reached 
the Meerut road rrp gis and turmed their horees’ 
heads towards the bridge of boats that debouched beneath 
the walls of the King's palace. 

Provided they met some stragglers on the road, they 
meant to enter the city with the dawn. By skilful 
expenditure of money on Malcolm’s part, and the exercise 
of Chumru’s peculiar inventiveness in maintaining a flow 
of lurid language, they counted on keeping their new- 
found comrades in tow while they made the tour of the 
city. The curicsity of strangers would be quite natural, 
and Malooln honed they might be able to slip out again 
with some expedition pianned for the night or the next 
morning. 

_ Of course, having undertaken an unpleasant duty, he 
intended to carry it through. If he did not learn the 
nature and extent of the enemy's batteries, the general 
dispositions for the defence, and the state of feelin 
among the different sections that composed the pa 

rison, he must perforce remain longer. But that was 
in the lap of fate. At t, he could only plan and 
contrive to the best of his ability. 

Fortane favoured the adventurers at first. They en- 
countered a score of raffiane who had cut themselves adrift 
from the Gwalior Contingent. these strangers 
Chumru was quickly a hero. He beguiled the way with 
tales of ing do in Oudh and the Doab, and discussed 
the future of all unbelievers with an amazing gusto. 

Malcolm, whose head was shrouded in a gigantic and 
blood-stained tarban, listened with interest to his servant's 
account of the actions outside Cawnpore and on the road 
to Lucknow. It was excellent fooling to hear Chumru 
detailing the wholesale slaughter of the Nazarenes, while 
the victors, always the sepoys, found it advisable to fall 
back on a strategic positicn many miles in the rear after 
each desperate encounter. 

In this hail-feliow-well-met manner the party crossed the 
bridge, were interrogated by a rd at. the Water Gate, 
and admitted to the fortress. It chanced that a first-rate 
feud was in and the officer whose duty it was to 
question new arrivals was taking part in it. 

Money was short in the royal treasury. Many 
thousands of sepoys had neither been paid nor fed; there 
was a quarrel between Mahommedans und Hindoos because 
the former insisted on slaughtering cattle; and the more 
respectable citizens were clamouring fcr protection from 
the rapacity, insolence, and lust cf the swaggerinz soldiers. 

That very day matters had reached a climax. Malcolm 
found a brawling mob in front of the Lahore gate of tho 
palace. He cavght Chumru’s eye, and the latter appealed 
to a sepoy for iaformation as to the cause of the racket. 

“The King of Kiags hath a quarrel with his son, Mirza 
Moghul, who is not over pleased with the recent division 
of the command,” was the answer. 

“What, thea? Is there more than one chief?” 

“To be sure. Are not Bukht Khan and Akhab Khan in 
charge of brigades? Where hast thou been, brother, that 
these things are not known to thee?” 

‘Be patient with me, I pray thee, friend. I and 
twenty more whom thou seest here have ridden in within 
the hour. We come to join the Jehad, and we are grieved 
to find a dispute toward when we expected to be led 
against the infidels.” 

The sepoy laughed scornfully. 

“*You will see as many fights hcre as outside the walls,” 


| he muttered, and moved cff, for men were beginning to 


guard their tengues in Imperial Delhi. 

A rowdy gang of full five hundred armed r.utineers 
marched ap and hustled the mob right and left as they 
forced a way to the gate. Their words and attitude 
beiokened trouble. The opportunity was too good to be 
lost. Ma!cohn dismounted, gave the reins to Chumru, 
and told him to wait his return under some trees some- 
what removed from the rcad, for Akhab Khan had shar 
eyes, and the Mahommedan’s grotesque face wag well 
known to him. “humru made a featsome grimace, but 
Malcolm’s order was pereinptory. Summoning a_ fruit- 
seller, the bearer led the Gwalior men to the rendezvous 
named, and distributed mangoes amongst them. 

Frank joined the ruck of the deinonstrators, and passed 
through al aged of the magnificent gate. A long, high- 
roofed arcade, spacious as the nave of a cathedral, with 
raised marble platiorms for merchints on each side, gave 
access to @ quadrangle. In the centre stood a fountain, 
and round about were grassy jawns and beds of flowers. 

The sepoys tramped on, heediess of the destruction they 
caused in the gerden. They passed through the noblo 
Nakar Khana or music-ronm, and entered another and 
larger square, at the further end of which stood the 
Diwan.i-’Am, or Hall of Public Audience. 

Not. even in Agra, and certainly not in gaudy Lucknow, 
had Maleo'm scen any stracture of sich striking archi- 
tectural «fiict. ‘ihe elegant roof was supported on three 
rows of red sandsione pillars adorned with chaste gilding 
and stacco-work. Open on three sides, the audicnce 
chamber was backed by a wall of whiis marble, from 
which a staircase led to a throne raised about ten feet 
from the ground and covered with a rarely beautiful 


* Copyright wn th } ited States by Edward J, Clede, New | siarhie canooy borne on four small pilors. 
sti a Vor, 1907, owen : The throne was empty, but aa attendant appcared 
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th the door at the foot of the stairs, and announced 
that the Light of the World would receive his faithful 
soldiers in a few minutes. 

The impatient warriors snorted their disapproval. They 
did not like to be kept waiting, but carried their resent- 
ment no further; and Malcolm, with alert eyes and ears, 
moved about | them, as by that means he hoped to 
avoid attracting attention. 

Even in that moment of deadly peril, he could not hel 
admiring the exquisite skill with which the great marb! 
wall was ted with mosaics and paintings of the 
fauna and flora of India. The mosaics were wholly com- 
posed of precious stones, and the paintings were executed 
in rich tints that told of a master hand. There was 
nothing bizarre or crude in their conception. They might 
have adorned some Athenian temple in the heyday of 
Greece, and were wholly free from the stiff drawing and 
flamboyant ne eat seen in the East. 

He did not then know that & renegade Venetian artist, 
Austin de Bordeaux, had carried out this work for Shab 
Jehan, that great patron of the arts, and, in any event, 
his appreciation of their excellence was lic, for the 
broken words he heard from the excited soldiery warned 
him that a crisig was imminent in the fortunes of Delhi. 

Who is he, then, this havildar of gunners from 
Bareilly!” said one. 

“And the other, Akhab Khan. They say he fought for 
the Nazarenes at Meerut. Mahommed Latif swears he 
defended the Treasury there,” chimed in another. 

‘‘ As for me, I care not who leads. I want my pay.” 

“T too. I have not eaten since sunrise yesterday.” 

“ We shall get ncither food nor mone till someone clears 
those accursed Feringhis off thé hill,” growled a deep 
voice close behind Malcolm. 

There was something familiar in the tona Frank edged 
away and glanced at the speaker, whom he recognised 
instantly as a subadar in his own old regiment ! 

But now a craning of necks and a sudden hush of the 
animated talk showed that some develo t was toward. 
Servants entered with cushions, which iy disposed round 
the foot of the throne and at the base of its canopy. A 
few nobles and court functionaries lounged in, two 
gorgeously apparelled guards came through the doorway, 
and behind ieee tottered a feeble old man, robed in white, 
and wearing on his head an aigrette of Bird of Paradise 
plumes fastened with a gold clasp, in which sparkled an 


immense emerald. 
Malcolm had only seen Bahadar Shah once before. He 
ecorous and dignified was the —— 


remembered how 
court when Britain paid homour to an ancient dynasty. 
And now, what a change! The aged Emperor had to lift 
a trembling hand to obtain a peering, while, ever and 
anon, even during hig short address, belated officers and 
troovers clattered in on horseback, and did not dismount 
within the precincts of the sacred Hall of Audience itself. 

He began by explaining timorously that while affairs 
remained in their present unsettled condition he could not 
arrange matters as he would have wished. He knew that 
there were urrears of pay, and that the food supply was 


ae 

“But you do not help me,” he said, with some display 
of spirit. “ —— citizens tell mo that you plunder 
their houses and debauch their wives and daughters. I 
have issued repeated injunctions prohibiting robbery and 
oprression in the city, but to no avail.” 

He was interrupted with loud murmurs, 

e“ What matters it about the bazaar-folk, 
yelled a sepoy. “We want food, not a sermon.’ 

The oy seemed to fire up with indignation at 
the taunt, but he sank into the chair on the throne. He 
raised a hand twice to qnietcn the mob, and at last they 
allowed him to continue. 

“TI om wearied aml helpless,” he said faintly. “I have 
resolved to make a vow to pass the remainder of my life 
in service acceptablo to Allah. I will relinquish my title 
and take the garb of a moullah. I am going to the shrine 
of Khwaja Sahib, and thence to Mecca, where I hope to 
end my sorrewful days.” 

This was not the sort of consolation that the mob 
expected or wanted. A howl of execration burs: forth, 
but it was stayed by the entrance of two people from 
the private portion of the palace. 

There was no noed that Malcolm should ask who the 
pale, haughty, beautiful woman was who came and stcod 
by her father's side. Roshinara Pegum did not share the 
Emperor's deiection. She faced the rebels now with the 
air of one who knew them for the canaille they were. 
But that was only for an instant. A consummate 
actress, she had a part to play, and she bent and whis- 
pered something to Bahadur Shah with a great show 
of pleased vivravity. 

A man who accompanied her stepped to the front of 
the throne. and his words soon revealed to Malcolm that 
he was listening to the Shahzada, the heir-apparent, 
Mirza Moghul. 

“Why yon come hither to disturb the King’s pious 
meditations?" he cried angrily. “You were better em- 
ployed at the batteries, where your loyal comrades are 
now firing a salute of twenty-one guns to celebrate the 
capture of Agra by the Neemuch Brigade.” 

He paused. His statement was news to all presen!, as. 

indeed, ib well a be, secing that it was a lie. But 
his half petnlant, half boastful tone was convincing, and 
severe! woices were raised in a cry of “Shabash! Good 
earing |” 

“This is no time to create mischief and disunion,” ho 
went on loudly. “Help is coming from all quarters. 
Gwalior, Jhansi, Neemuch, and Lucknow are sending 
troops to aid us. In three or four days, if Allah he 
willing, the Ridge will be taken. and every one of the 
base unbelievers humbled and ruined and sent to the 
fifth circle of outer darkness.” 

The man had the actor's trick of making his points. 
Waiting until an exultant roar of applauso had died 
away, Fe delivered his most effective hit. : 

“At.the vory time you dared to burst in on the 
Emperor’s privacy he was arranging @ loan with certain 
Iocal bankers that will enable all arrears of pay to be 


0 King,” 


Why will the public-hous2s be almost empty in a few wooks’ time? (For ansver ace page 291) 
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SS 
made up. To-ds 


there will be a free issue of cattle, 
grain, and rice. , then! Tell these things to all men, 
and trust to the King of Kings and his faithful advisers, 
of whom I am at once the nearest and the most 
to lead you to victory against the Nazarenes.” 

For the hour these brave words sufficed. The sepoys 
trooped out, and Malcolm went with them. A backward 
glance revealed the princess and her brother engaged in 
a conversation with ur Shah and a courtier or two. 
Their gestures and manner of argument did not bear out 
the joyful seaings brought to the conclave by the Shah- 
zada, Indeed, Frank guessed that they were soundly 
rating the miserable monarch for having allowed himself 
to speak so plainly to his beloved subjects. 

Malcolm knew there was not a word of truth in Mirza 
Moghul’s brief speech. The Gwalior contingent had er} 
to Cawnpore. lL the men Bareilly had to send 
alrealy arrived with Bakht Khan, the “havildar of 
artillery,” who was now the Kin ‘e right-hand man. 
Jhansi, Neemuch, and Lucknow had enough troubles of 
their own without helping Delhi, and as for the bankers’ 
aid, it was easy to — the nature of the “loan” that 
the Emperor hoped extract from them. : 

Indeed, while Malcolm and Chumru and their new 
associates were wandering through the etreets and making 
the circuit of the western wall, there was another incipient 
riot in the fort.- Delay in issuing the promised rations 
enraged the hungry troops. A number hurried again to 
the Diwan-i-'Am, clamoured for the King’s presence, 
told him roundly that he ought to imprison his cons, who, 
they said, had atolen their pay. 

“Tf the Treasury does not find the money,” was the 
threat, “we will kill you and all your family, for we 
are masters.” 

This later incident came te Malcolm's ears while 
Chumru was persuading a grain-dealer to admit that he 
had some corn hidden away. The sight of money un- 
locked the man’s lips. 

“ Would there were more like you in the King’s service,” 
he whined. “I have not taken a ye in the way of 
trade since the huzoors weye driven forth.” 

It was easy age to interpret the unhappy trades- 
man’s real wishes. He was pining for the restoration of 
the British Raj. Erey man in hi who had anything 
to lose mourned the day that saw the downfall of the 


t 


one conclusion. 


sent 


stationed there was 


“Turn to the 
Malcolm 


Chumru’s voice was not to be denied. 


second that 

They heard some shouting at the F 
road near the ruined offices of the Delhi 
them a chance of increasing the pace to » aeloe. 


though the presence of a man 
palace that morning was a sinister 
No matter what 
Chumru and he were trapped. There w: 
escape. Whether they went 
the city their pursuers could keep 
their tired horses were inca 
ee speed after having been on the move nearly twenty 
ours. 
He had to decide quickly, and his 
governed not by pe: iderations 
of his country. If 
would follow hi 
them were he given a 
friend,” he shouted as they clattered up 


“ Listen, 
he hill. “ ead 


“Yes, sahib.” 


“This, then, is my last order, and it must be obeyed. 
When we reach those 


Gwalior if possible, 
Tell the General-sahi 
u. Do you understand 


uzoor—— 

“Silence! Wouldst thou have me fail in my duty? 
8 ee There ia no time for 
words. 


him. 


WEEK END 
Ocr. 24, 1907. 
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poor man and have no family.” Do as I say, or we both die uselessly.” 3 ur , aN ex-pensioner of 

In oe to Chumru’s nest, the grain-dealer There was no answer. Mahommedan’s eyes blazed the company, had set up a ism at Bareilly; 
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chace that rei in the city the newcomers from 
Gwalior consulted among themselves. They had seen 
enough to be convinced that there were parts of India 
much preferable to Delhi for residential purposes. 

“Behold, sirdar,” said one of them after they had 
enten, “you led us in, and now we pray you lead us 
out again. There are plenty here to fight the Feringhis, 
and we may be more useful at Lucknow.” 

Malcolm could have laughed at the strangeness of his 
position, but he saw in this request the nucleus of a new 
method of winning his way beyond the walls. 

“Bide here,” he said gruffly, “until Ali Khan and I 
return, which we will surely do ere night. Then we 
shall consider what steps to take. At present, I am of the 
same mind as you.” 

He wanted to visit the Cashmere Gate and examine 
its defences. Then, he believed, he would have obtained 
all the information that Nicholson required. He was 
certain that Delhi would fall if once the British secured 
a footing inside the fortifications. The city was eeething 
with discontent. Even if left to its own devices it 
would speedily become disrupted by the warring elements 
within ite bounds. 


ed there a 
few minutes. y of Delhi. Once it was 
won, a broad road led straight to the heart of the city, 
with the palace on one, hand and the Chandni Chauk cn 
the other. 

Malcolm saw witb a feeling of unutterable loathing 
that the mutineers had converted St. James’s Church into 
a stable. Not eo had the founder, Colonel James Skinner, 
treated the religions of the people among whom he lived. 
The legend goes that the gallan’ soldier, a veteran of the 
Mahratta wars, had married three wives, an English- 
woman, & Mahommedan, and a Hindu. His own relly us 
views were of the nebulous order, but, sso says the ; 
being hard pressed once in a fight, he vowed to build 
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From Nepaul, the great border estate lying behind the 
— of the Terae, came an army of 9, 

hoorkahs to help the British, At Hyderabad, the mcst 
powerful Mahommedan principality in India, the Nizam 
and his famous minister, Sir Jung, crushed a Jehad 
with cannon and shot. In a word, the orgy had 
ended, and the day o ——— near. 

Malcolm, therefore, was confronted with two separate 
and hostile sets of conditions. On the one hand, he was 
threading hia way through a maze of conflicting interests, 
and this was @ circumstance most favourable to his chances 
of escape; on the other, every man his neighbour 
with distrust, and a stranger with positive suspicion, while 
Malcolm’s distinguished appearance could not fail to draw 
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Giuy’s Tonic 


is a Real Strength- 
Building Tonic— 
Not a Stimulant. 


‘When prostrate and worn-out at the end of 
an exhausting day’s work, do not be persuaded 
that alcoholic asnys are required. The brief span 
of vigour and exhilaration pro- 
duced by stimulants is but short- 
lived. It is succeeded by languor 
and lethargy more troublesome 
than before. But with Guy’s, f 
nutritive and strength-creating yy 
Tonic how different! The suf- A 
ferer finds that Guy’s Tonic will “<=> 
dissipate fatigue, and infuse new 
energy upon the Muscular and ‘ 
Mental powers; his lethargy goes, his sinking 
leaves him, and his Nervous terror and agitation 
are removed; hard brain-work becomes an intel- 
lectual enjoyment; the Stomach is strengthened, 
the Liver regulated, and the entire Nervous 
System invigorated by its use. 


A Magistrate Praises and 
Values Gay’s Tonic. 


John Norris, Esq., of Northumberland Road, Old 
Trafford, Manchester, writes :— 


“To those who require something to Tone up their Faculties, 
Energies, and Stre: , Loan imagine nothing Letter than Guy's 
Tonie. 1 have had personal experience, and know numerous 
friends who ewear by Guy’s Tonic. Asa Magistrate of overa dozen 

ears’ experience, I feel persnaded that if men and women could 
induced to take Guy’s Tonic instead of alcoholic stimulants, 
there would be much leas misery and poverty in the world.” 
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offer, viz.: AGENT'S BLACK, BLUE, 


Send postcard for Free Patterns, Tape 
Measure, and particulars, which you 
need not return. Double-breasted Coats, 
quality as above, price 15/3, Address : 


The Vi- Clothing Co. 
NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. 


We will also send Patterns of our 
Gent’s 15/2 Suit, whieh customers 
value at 45/-; also Superior Suit to 
measure for 80/-, valued by many 
customers at 7Q0/-. See our list of 
recent testimonials, with all patterns ; 
well worth reading. 
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Delicous with CHIVERS’ CUSTARDS 


At fast a real cure has been 


We now make the following startling | 


or TWEED OCVERCOAT, well Enished } 
with Italian cloth lining, velvet collar, « 
and vertical pockets, to order, for 18 3. | 


HOW TO MAKE MONE 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNIT 

THE MAN OF SMALL MEAS 
Within the last fow weeks t}, 
has been an almost overwhiini, 


“We have examined several 

tins . . . asatisfactory 

means of preserving fruit 

which ishyzienically sound. 

. » . the fruit was 

in excellent condition.” — 
The Lancet. 
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our soap-and-water 
fashion, for they 
wash or clean them- 


which does not look 
upon keeping itself 
clean as next in im- 
roe to feeding. 
ailure to clean 
itself, whether its 
clothing be fur or 
feather, is one of the first signs of serious ill health in a 
dumb creature. 
Take, for instance, a a" in the grip of distemper, 
rhaps, disinclined or unable to feed itself—you pour 
milk into its mouth with a spoon, and the suffering 
beast will allow that which is spilled to clog its 
coat; but directly it begins again to lick itself clean, 
you may know the invalid ia on the road to recovery. 

Few can have failed to observe the detailed opera- 
tions a cat goes through to clean its fur, sometimes 
going over | certain spot a dozen or more times before 
it ig “ passed.” 

With the exception of ruining wicker chair-legs 
and chintz-covered articles of furniture during the 
otherwise harmless process of cleaning their claws, 
cats get through afl their so-called washing with 
their tongues, whose curry-comb-like roughness 
quickly puts every hair of their fur into its proper 
place. 


f SOME DOGS SHUDDER AT WATER. | 


Yet, in spite of their spotless cleanlinere, you 
rarely seo cats enter water of their own free will; 
and even when they do overcome the common feline 
aversion to getting wet, they have some object in 
view other than washing themselve- ; 

Some dogs simply revel in wate., and necd forcible 
restraint to prevent their entering it whenever a 
chance offers, while othere equally abhor it; yet, pro- 
vided you do not frighten them, you can teach the 
majority of dogs, by means of the delights of a 
plunge and swim on a hot day, to “take” to water— 
though I feel sure they never regard it as a means 
of washing or cleaning themselves. : 

When a dog gets dau with mud and soaked with 
wet, it loves at the earliest moment to follow the 
instinctive cleaning method mcst animals emp!oy— 
by rolling among grass and leaves, and so forth. 

People who possess a kennel of sporting dogs— 
which often get into a rare pickle—provide a shed 
with a thick carpet of loose straw, in which their 
dogs may roll to remove mud and to dry themselvce, 
the process being completed by the animals’ tongues 
—cat-fashion. . : 

My ferrets often return from work in a hideous 
mess, but after s maine the night in a well-littered 
hutch, you would hardly recognise them the next 
morning, so spotlces and sleek is their fur. ‘ 

You may witneeg @ fine example of a horse’s 
natural ideas of cleaning itself when you turn an 
animal out to grass; one of the first things it does 
is to roll, chiefly on those parte it cannot easily 
reach with its tongue. Horses, too, will sometimes 
‘tongue-wash” each other. 


| DUSTY FEATHERS BRING DELIGHT. | 
tte ea | 


By “ Gamekeeper,”” 


In striking contrast to man’s abhorrence of dust, 
birds love to load their feathers with it in almost 
any shape or form, the drier and “dustier” the 
better. 

Should you pcesess a carefull 
bed, and your neighbour fowls—if the latter are not 
rigorously restrained, it won’t be lon before they 
thow their appreciation of your powdered soil, by 
wallowing therein. . . we 

This, as it were, dry-cleaning process is the instinc- 
tive method of birds for cleansing their skin, and 
banishing parasites, which are chiefly in evidence in 
hot, dry, dusty weather. Fowls, like all other birds— 
and animals, too—possess a peculiar power of 
\igorously shaking every part of their body free 
from whatever dry-cleaning agent they may have 
patronised. . 

What are really more direct acts of washing or 
cleaning, birds perform by rubbing their beaks on 
twigs, and “preening” their feathers with their bil's, 
not only to rub off dirt, but to comb each feather 
into its proper position. : . 

_Many birds, notably starlings, jays, sparrows, 
linnets, hawks, and peewits, take the greatest delight 
in bathing in water; but their object seems rather 
tocool their bodies than to wash them. = 

For you do not sce wild birds bathing in tho 
Winter, though some of them will spend the greater 
part cf a hot summer day at the edge of a pond. 


prepared flower- 
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Deta:ls of the Season's Work. 


Tne sixteenth season of the Fresh Air Fund’s work 
on behalf of poverty-stricken slum children, like 
every preceding season, has seen that now world- 
famous children’s charity make for itself a new record. 
During the past summer it has given a country holi- 
day to 29,525 more children than in 1906, 


the grand 
total of little ones benefited for the season being no 
fewer than two hundred and thirt -three thousand 
five hundred and twenty, and every child of them 
chosen from the most neglected slum populations of 
London and the great provincial towns and cities. 
The F.A.F. has never looked back. 
Here is a striking comparison, which will be A sacs 
ful reading for the many readcre of Pearson's Weekly 


who have the cause of the F.A.F. at heart, showing 
the work accomplished in the first and in the last 


years of the Fresh Air Fund’s operations : 
Lond a Provincial 
children 
Year. giveaan given an Total, 
outing. outing. 
1892... 20,000... = eae 20,600 
1907... 103,020 ...... 130,500... 233,520 


The grand total of 103,020 children who went from 
the metropolis to enjoy the fresh air amid scenes of 
natural beauty journeyed as follows: 


To Epping Forest... ores eve 69,020 
To Greenwich Dark we oe ase ewe 14,170 
To other places oo oo wo - = 19,830 

Total . 103,020 


The 130,500 provincial children who were given a day’s 
holiday in some local country place were chosen from 
thirty-nine other cities and towns as under: 


Aberdeen 3,000 | Leiccster ag eo. 8,400 
Beifast ... és «. 6,000 | Liverpool ove + 6,000 
Birmingham _... .. 6400 | Manchester — .., 6,000 
Blackiu.o C «. 2,000 | Mitdlesbrough ... ee 2,260 
Bo.ton ... sae ee 3,00 | Neweastle-on-Tyne ... 4,000 
Bradford we «. 4,000 | Northimpton ... oe 62,000 
Bristol... see «» 6,000 | Norwich sae ee 2,000 
Buriley ... . 2,000 | Nottingham... o. 5,000 
Cardiff... 4,00 | O'dham ... axe oo. «8,000 
Derby ... - 3,000 | Plymouth ‘ we 2,000 
Dabim ... ‘a . 6,000 | Portsmouth —.., we 3,000 
Dundeo ... ons 3,009 | Preston ... ie ee =2,000 
Edinburgh 4,000 | Shetticld ooo 5,000 
Gateshead 2,000 | Southampton .., +. 2,000 
Glasgow . 6,000 | South Shields ... «. 2,000 
Halifax ... - «. 2,000 | Stockport «. $2,000 
Hanley and District .... 3,500 | Sunderland . 8,000 
Hodderstie'd ... ... 2,000 | Swansea oe . 3,000 
Hull avi as eco Pye Woiverhampton . 2,000 
000 


At the head of all the work, as in past years, Sir 
John Kirk, the veteran secretary of the Ragged School 
Union, and expert in all phasea of slum life, with Mr. 
Ernest Kessell, the honorary secretary of the F.A.F., 
have travelled up and down the country fulfilling 
the duties of general organisers and supervisors, 

The extended scope of the Fresh Air Fund durin, 
the past summer was, of course, due to the incre 
amount of practical support it received. Its income 
of £9,885 13s. exceeded by nearly £1,200 the income 
of 1906, which, in its turn, was greater by nearly 
£1,000 than the income of 1905. Some of the moncy 
reached the honorary officials too late to benefit the 
children during the 1907 season, and thus a balance 
of £428 2s. has been put by to give the F.A.F. a 
good send-off in 1908. 

The total amount spent on the children, at the 
now well-known rato of £8 2s. for a party of 200 and 
the necessary adults to look after them, was £9,457 11s. 
The sum of £8 2s. looks very inadequate to pay for 
a country outing for 200 little ones, but years of work 
carried out on principles of the most rigid economy, 
the fact that not one penny is ever spent on officials, 
rental, organisation, postage, or in any other similar 
direction, and that the movement always has the 
expert advice of Sir John Kirk, who is probably the 
most capable, practical Agree a ak living, has 
made such outings possible under the happiest and 
inost satisfactory conditions. 

The whole of the working expenses were borne, as 
in previous ceasons, by Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited, tho SranparD Newspapers, Limited, the 
Daity Express, Limited, and the Ragged School 
Union. ; : 

The promoters of the Fresh Air Fund extend their 
heartfelt thanks to all those thousands of people who 
have helped to make the F.A.F.’s sixteenth seasun 
such a magnificent success. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the wave of 
sympathy which has over the land since the 
inception of the Fresh Air Fund movement—for the 

ining, neglected, and, too often, despised child-life 
in tho physically and morally stifling atmosphere of 
our slumlands—has resulted in the promoters of the 
F.A.F. being able to point with deep satisfaction 
and gratitude to the fact that in the sixteen years 
of its existence the F.A.F. has up to the present 
been enabled to send a grand total of one million 
eight hundred and thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
and twenty little children from tho slums to the 


country 


to York. It was in 
1840 that penny 
postage was inaugu- 
rated, and in May 
of that year that 
the penny adhesive 

came _ into 
use. Itis an odd fact 
that the identity of 
the inventor of this 
invaluable article is 
a mystery. It is 
attribut to one 
John Chalmers, but 
apparently without 


Some Post Office Miracles. 


a lifetime is easily the most wonderful example of pro- 
gress. For thirty pears from 1840 half an ounce was 
the limit of weight for penny inland postage. In 
1871 it was raised to an ounce; to-day, as we all 
know, it is four ounces. 

every year the penny which you invest in 
& postage stamp mes more valuable. Within the 
past twenty years we have seen postage to the Colonies 
drop first to 24d., and then to ld. We have been 
granted parcel-post to France, telegraphic money 
orders, express post, and free redirection of Ictters. 

Last year our little postal surprise packet was the 
extension of the halfpenny rate for documents, <o as 
to include practically all formal printed documents 
of general use in business. 

The Ist of October, 1907, saw another conccesion, 
which is of the test value to all who have corre- 
spondents abroad, and which confers a tremendous 
boon on people who have to send heavy parcels of 
manuscript to America. 


| 14,000 MILES A PENNY. } 


Hitherto, the foreign postage rate has been, to the 
Colonies, a penny the half ounce, to other countries 
24d. per half ounce. At the International Postal Con- 

ss, held at Rome in the spring of last year, it was 

lecided to allow an ounce to be sent for the same 
money, and the charge for each half ounce aftcr the 
first ounce will bo 1 hi only. 

It is whispered that the next innovation will be 
international penny post between Britain and the 
United States. Once this comes into force the rest 
of the world will speedily follow suit, and Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s dream of world-wide penny postage 
will become a delightful reality. Mr. Meyer, the 
American P.M.G., strongly favours the scheme. 

Is it not absurd that every year 4,000,000 Canadian 
letters reach New York in the same bags with the vast 
correspondence to the United States, and with only 
penny stamps upon them travel hundreds of mil:s 
further than the otherc, which each bear 24d. ? 

Yet even this ig not such a glaring anomaly as the 
fact that it costs 24d. to send a letter from Dover 
to Calais, while a postal packet of the same weight 
can be sent from London to Auckland, a distance of 
14,000 miles, for 1d. ! 

Marvellous as it may scem to be able to send a 
letter more than half way round the world for a 
penny, this feat of the British Post Office does not 
equal the latest achievement of the Canadian postal 
authorities. You can now send a letter from Ottawa 
or—for that matter—from London to Fort McPherson. 
This place is inside the Arctio circle, 2,000 miles due 
north of Edmonton. ‘There are no railroads nearer 
than Edmonton, nor any roads within many hundreds 
of miles, and the whole country is covered deep in snow 
for six months out of the twelve. 


| POST BY DOG SLEIGH. 


Letters are carried by dog sleigh through virgin 
forests infested by wolves and other wild animals, 
which for six weeks of December and January 
are plunged in perpetval night. Each letter costs 
scorcs of times its postal value to deliver, yet a reguiar 
service is kept up all through the year. 

Tho cheapest postal rate in the world is found in 
our Straits Settlement colony. A postcard can be 
sent to any part of the colony for one-fifth of a penny, 
and a letter for a fraction over a halfpenny. 

But, taking it all round, our own post-office can 
give the world points and a beating. Each of our 
post-oflices serves an average area of less than six 
square miles and 1,800 people. In France one pcst- 
office suffices for forty-three square miles, anid 
more than 4,000 people. Paris has barely 200 

t-offices ; London, with only twice as many people, 
ag nearly six times as many pcst-offices. 

In no other country is our rural delivery paralleled. 
In many ccuntry placcs on tke Continent, and 
almost everywhere in the States, people have to 
visit the post-office to get their letters. 

Our rates are cheaper also. To give one single 
instance: A parcel of threo pounds weight can bo 
sent from London to Singapore for ls. Send the same 
parcel from Paris, and you must pay 3s. 11d.! 


Because most of the population of England will be revelling in “The House of Rimmon.” 
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DRAMATIC _SERIAL_STORY. 


NO PAST IS 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 
Author of “Shadows of London,” “The Knave of Diamonds,” “In Name Only,” etc, 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR. 


Darkness and Silence. 


As Zoe fled from the flat the guilty woman had heard 
footsteps entering the building below—those, as she subse- 

uently, learned, of the charwoman and Burgoyne. 
Thevitably her presence must have been discovered, only 
as she looked round desperately she saw that one of the 
ground-glass panels of the door of the unoccupied flat 
opposite was badly cracked. It ere her an idea. Exert- 
ing pressure, she was able to withdraw noiselessly a large 
broken piece from the putty that held it; she put her arm 
through the aperture and pulled back the latch, and had 
concealed herself before the footsteps reached the bend of 
the top flight of stairs. There eho hid until an oppor- 
tunity came of stealing down into the street. 

It had been the sight of the face of the man whcse 
photograph she had stolen that a few days afterwards had 
so startled Zoe Ferrol in the foggy street outside tho 
building where the crime had been done. : 

She could scarcely have explained that resistless, 
horrible fascination that had drawn her back as by a 
magnet to the place which, it might have been thought, 
would have been the last place this guilty woman would 
have revisited—that strange, uncanny fascination that 
many convicted shedders of blood have admitted to having 
felt. Looking back, Zoe Ferro] remembered now how for 
days she had combated the morbid influence, and how it 
had been too strong for her ati last; how she had stolen 
out on that foggy night—— 

Her thoughts broke off abruptly. She wzs back from 
the terrors of the past to those of the present again with 
a start. 

Footeteps outside, footsteps stopping on the other side 
of the cottage dcor! e man whose coming she was 
expecting and dreading ! 

hen, cutting the silence. she heard a low laugh. The 
man who was laughing would be merciless—that laugh was 
so hard, so evil, so devoid of pity! Then a knock on the 
door. The knock seemed to echo in her heart. 

Desperate fear leapt into her eyes; she fancied she 
could still hear him !aughing outside in the darkness—her 
enemy, the man who meant to drag her down to ruin and 
perhaps to death. Laughing! Something seemed to snap 
in her brain. ~ 

A sudden desperate resolve gleamed in the white face, 
in the wild. mad eyes. She crossed over to 1 drawer, 
opened it, etill listening intently, and took something from 
the drawer. 

Then she walked to the door of the room, closing it 
after her. 

For an instant she paused in the passage, motionless, 
listening. The lamp.had not been- lighted. It was quite 
dark. And on the other side of the outer door her enemy ! 
She walked towards it, opened it. 

Outside it was almost as dark as in the cavernous gloom 
of the ; the moon had not risen, no stars; and 
there was s.mist before the woman's eyes. She discerned 
vaguely the tall figure standing there. Was he still 
laughing! He did not speak. 

She found her voice almost as soon as she opened the 
door. It was strained and unnatural. 

“Come in; I'm glad you've come—Armand.” 

The sound was barely audible, but she could hear the: 
man laughing: almost silently to himself cs he came 
forward over the threshold. Laughing—would he have 
laughed if he could have caught a glimpse of the woman’s 
face? Would he have laughed if he could have known 
what his eilence was to cost him? 

sickly she shut the door, speaking hurriedly all the 
while : 
~ ‘ They’ve ag enn to light the lamp—eo careless— 
where are you, Armand? I can't see you.” 

The woman's fingers were gropingly outstretched as she 
spoke; they touched his arm, then his chest—— 

There was a sudden rush of air, a thud ca of a violent 
blow, followed by a stifled, horrible cry that broke off 
short . . . the sound of a heavy fall. 

With panting breath the woman stood listening in the 
dark, trembling all over in the wild reaction of excite- 
ment. The man lay where he fell like a Icg. Dead—she 
knew he was dead! He would have given her un to the 

malties of the law; he had himself to thank for his fate. 

n the overwhelming sense of triumph a jarring laugh 
broke from her. Dead! 

She felt her way to the door of the sitting-room and 
opened it; a shaft of light fell through into the dark hall. 
But she did not turn or look back. Perhaps she dared not. 

He was dead, her enemy! He had died instantly, 
almost without a groan. Now what was she to do? The 
dead. man could not be left lying there, to be found 
stabbed to the heart. But her excited brain was scarcely 
capable of et consequences or of fearing them. 
The wild hour had left Zoe Ferrol scarcely sane. Her 
enemy was silenced—and everything would be all right. 

The trench the gardener had been digging—the thought 
came to her like an inspiration; it would be enough 
to hide him! - She must drag the dead man there and fill 
up the trench under cover of the dark; and to-morrow she 
‘would have heavy stones placed there. John Ferro! had 


often spoke of having a rockery of the great white stones 
from the beach. There should be a rockery before John 
Ferro! came back ! 


a see wes that sound! She held her breath as she 
istened. 

She had heard the rush of a motor-car coming down the 
toad, a car that slowed up and stopped at the door of the 


to clute! 
stabbing pain; one foot dragged strangely as she stumb 
on, ploughing ’ 

she saw the niotor-car standing. Wi 
scrambled in and snapped forward the lever. The car 
leapt forward. 


and shaken. ver 
his knock, startled by the screaming of the woman inside 
as their eyes met through the wirdow, he had stumbled 
over someone lying in the hall. 


cctta; 

faily level course down the deserted road, with 9 dead 
woman at the wheel—dead hands driving straight towards 
the cliff-heights ! 


secret of 
Aitwyn. No need now to tell the truth, no need to add 
that final bitterness to the shock in store for John Ferrol. 
He knew how deeply John Ferrol had loved the guilty 
woman. . Why poison his memories? 


tt Z 
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cottage. A sudden, 
terrible fear the 
look of wild triumph 
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to her heart. Itseemed 
to have missed a throb ; 


rapidly; she  fanci 


she could hear its beating almost like the loud ticking of a 
clock in the silence of the room. 


She stole cautiously to the window and drew the curtain 


aside a little way—to see on the other side of the pane, 
staring at her, the face of Armand Duchesne. 


But Armand Duchesne lay dead in the hall! A wild 


scream broke from her. A horror descended on her brain 
like a cloud—a mad, unreasonin: 
Duchesne, whom she had killed, waiting for her out there 
in the dark ! 


horror of dementia. 


She clutched at her heart; then turned and rushed 


blindly to the door of the room screaming, dominated by 
the one insistent impulse of flight. 
rushed through the door at the back she heard a knock 
on the front door; then the handle was turned 


As the mad woman 


Through the garden she ran desperately, half-stopping 
at her heart. as though arresting a recurrin: 


By the gate of the garden 


up the gravel. 4 oe 


rmand Duchesne rushed out from the ccttage. white 
Entering without waiting for an answer to 


Withea sige Fo vague horror he struck a match—to see 


lying there, stabbed to the heart, a man whese face was 
unknown to him, a man who had once before played at 
being dead and was now dead in sober earnest—Ailwyn 
Trent. 


Before the match had died out between his trembling 


fingers the dim feeling had flashed over him that this 
stranger had fallen into a trap set for himself. In horror 
he rushed out from this place of death, to cee in the 
light from the window the motor-car plunge forward past 
him, with ao strangely huddled-up figure with a chalk- 
white face and ataring eyes leaning over the steering wheel. 


Past him in a flash, and down the road at full speed ! 
A mad rush through the sleeping night, past the few 
with their twinkling lights, keening a wonder- 


THE LAST CHAPTER. 
Finis, 


THe wrecked car and the dead woman were picked up 


at the foot of the cliffs; medical evidence at the inquest 
ascribed Zoe Ferrol’s death to the terrible fall. 
Duchesne remained convinced: that the l 
‘at the moment when ‘he rushed out of the cottage to see. 
the car spin i 


Arma 
.woman was dc 


him. 
Duchesne kept the dead woman's double secret—the 
her bigamous marriage, of her murder of Clara 


At the coroner's inquest he merely stated that he was 


acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Ferrol, that he had motored 
down from London, and was on his way to call at the 
cottage that night, when Mrs. Ferrol had rushed out at the 
back screaming like a 


demented woman; had scrambled 
into his car and was off down the road before he could 


her—that indoors he had stumbled upon the body of 
the’ deed man. ia 4 


Witnesses came forward to state that of late Mrs. 
Ferro! had seemed to act. strangely. 

It seemed probsble that Mrs. Ferro! hod k‘lad the ead 
man, possibly whilst of unsound mind; but there was no 
evidence to show how he had come by his death, and an 
open verdict was returned. 

From an address found in the pocket of the dead man 
it was assumed that his name was George Henderson. 
Inquiries made at the address elicited that this George 
Henderson had been lodging there a short time. The 
people of the house knew nothing about him, and the few 
effects he left gave no clue. 

It was two mornings after the tragedy that Dennis 
Garth, in London, received a telegram that puzzled him : 


$e 


FOR THE BEST 


FOOTBALL REPORTS 


READ THE 


Daily Cupress 


London's Great Halfpenny Morning Paper. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


ve 8 


j 


Don't rie& your life at Diabolo uatil you have bought PEARSON'S. MAGAZINE 


vy Rider Haggard, 


The game isn’t worth if 


Square, plunging des 
it an anesthetic for his disappointment. 


to her at once. O 
Yorkshire that night. 


oa we ot Mn Furl 
the account o rs, Ferrol’s death and t : 
killed in the cottage?” ae ees San 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 24, 1907, 


“Can you come at once? I must see you.—Onive.” 
He was London ogee at his old’ roma ‘itn “Meta 
ly into works hoping to find in 


It had been a bitter one—to hear that Olive was not free, 


that her husband was living. It was like losing her twi:« 
He had left Yorkshire; he felt that it would only keep tlw 
old vain longing more vividly alive to be constantly sec}. 
the woman he loved “by th 
unseen barrier. 
er branch of the business. 


keep the 


, the woman divided from him by ti:.: 
He was now in control of the Londun 


hat did the telegram mean? Olive wanted him to en 
course, he would go! He was ;; 

“It was good of you to come so far merely at et 
Blive said. “Dennis, you have roel. of mie 


aot a Kemal # , 

“Dennis,” she whi » “was that —Ai a 
He lookedistartied, peal 

“ Ailwyn?” he echoed. “Your husband?” 

“I think it was. I am almost eure it was. For cne 


thing, he was very bitter against Mrs. Ferrol. And tha 
name and ad 


dress of this so-called George Henderson— it 
was to that name and at that address that I sent Ailwyn 
the money. We must find out: Will you go and see the 
dead man, Dennis—prove if my suspicions are true’ ” 

“Yes.” Then he paused. “And if it should be Ailwyn 
—what then?” . 

“What do you mean?” . 

“This. To the world Ailwyn died weeks ago. Should 
this poor wretch be he, no one except ourselves will ever 
know unless we tell,” he eaid gravely. “ Will it be wise to 
disturb the secret, or will any good purpose be served? 
To say that this murdered man—who died at Mrs, Ferro!'s 
hands in all human probability—was Ailwyn Trent 
already believed dead, is only to cause nainfil ecandal. net 
only for you, but for poor John Ferrol. If we are silent 
and he is laid to rest under the name he assumed, he will 
sleep none the lees soundly in his grave, and pain will be 
spared to the living.” 

“But do you think ——” 

“I think under the circumstances it will be right ard 
hest not to identify him as Ailwyn Trent. Let it stili be 
believed that Ailwyn died weeks ago.” 

He travelled to Restarrick that night. One glance ot 
the dead face was sufficient. There was horror and pain 
in his eyes as he went out. 

He followed in person his telegram to Olive. The 
barrier was gone that had kept them apart. 

It was night when he reached the Maror House. 

“T have come back to you, my beautiful.” he told her. 

They walked out into the cool moonlight that: Inv like 
silver on the broad, flagged terrace and frosted the dewy 

rass. For her and for him Ailwyn’s tragic death had 

rought its shock of horror, but resolutely they tried to 

pe the thought away from them. Suffering had of lat» 

6o large a place in their lives; now when the prosnect 

of long years of joy and peace stretched out before them 

they ‘would try to forget the sadness and the last tragedy 
that had made their happiness possible, 

“He is dead—God rest his soul!” Dennis whispered— 
“and our love and joy are no wrong to the dead. 1 have 
come back to you, my beaut?ful.” 

Out in the peaceful garden, in the silence an the 
shadow of the trees, he took her in his arms, and his lins 
touched the sweet upturned face. 

“Oh, most beautiful,” he whispered, “I shall never go 
away from you again!” 

The End. 


OUR NEXT SERIAL. 


In a week or so we publish the opening chapters of a 
New Serial by 


K. PROTHERO. 


It is Entitled 


“Che House of Rimmon.” 


JOHN 


® Cuarure’s perfectly wild over his new motor-car:” 
remarked a man to a friend. 

© Wild over it!” responded the latter. 
see and hear him when he’s under it!” 


—s to 


MORE HANDS WANTED. 


“I say, Tommy,” called the man who had just 
driven up, to the passing youngster, “come and hold 
my horse for a few minutes, will you?” 

“Can't,” came the unexpected reply. 

“Come, come; I don’t want you to do it for 
nothing.” 

“Can't help it.” 

“Why? Are you busy ?” 

“ 0.” 


“Shall you be late for school?” 

“Ain't goin’ to school—goin’ 'ome.” 

“Will your mother beat you if you're a little later 
than usual?” 

“Not much.” . 

“Then why, in the name of goodness, cant 5" 
e a few coppers by holding my horse just five 
minutes?” ‘ 

“Cos I ain't got no buttons on the back o my 
trousers, an’ I ave to keep my ’ands.in my pockets 
te ‘old ’em up, an’ if I ‘old your ‘oss it'll be all over 
with ’em.” -And as he walked on he whistled. 


“You should 


and r3-d “The Ghost Kings,” 
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Seigel’s Syrup Tablets. 


IF YOu 


Cakeoma contains all the dr 
ingredients for every cake, perfecth 
mixed and ready for use. 


It makes about a 2 Ib. cake an 
costs 33d. at Grocers and Store 
everywhere, ; 
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LATHAM & Co, Lid, Cake 
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“The Handy 


These are some of the great ad 
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FOR™ | 3 
INDIGESTION 


7) St Indigestion means torturizg pain, intense weariness, 

ALL wretched days and wakeful nights. It means starved 

AND blood, starved muscles, a starved body and a starved brain; 

STOMACH in short, in means shattered health and a broken constitu- 

TROUBLES. tion unless you root it out without delay. Mother Seigel's 

Syrup has no rival as a remedy for indigestion, bilious- 

¢ ¥ nessand all disorders of the stomach, liver and kidneys- 
TAKE oe 


MOTHER SEIGEL’S 


RRARRARRRRKKRRARARARKReERRRRReRB i iets. | 


IF YOU USE 


(@keoma 


for your next batch of 
Cakes you will never .. 
willingly go back to the 
old-fashioned way of . 3 
making them. 


“m, 


LAUSD sans wean ange 


WU 
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—— 


\ 


And it is equally satis- 
factory for puddings. 


} 
| 


Cekeoma contains all the dry 


ingredients for every cake, perfectly 
mixed and ready for use. 


It makes about a 2 Ib. cake and 
costs 33d. at Grocers and Stores 


everywhere, 


Purifying, Eg QC SX Retreshine. 


For FLANNELS, WOOLLENS, DAINTY FABRIC. 
Softens Hard Water. 
LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on soap ie a guarantee of Purity and Excellence, 
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Bs LATHAM & Co, Lid, Cakeoms Works, LIVERPOOL. 
VWVIMCSVCSCCCCCCVS SKCCCCCCCSCCCCCCCCSES 
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“The Handy Suet” 


These are some of the great advantages of 


eoReope? The easiest, best and most 
ATOR economical cookery recipe 


fs to take a penny packet of E.D.S., put it in a pint of cold 
water, and let it boil for fifteen minutes. You will then have a 
basin of real, complete soup, “like mother used to make,” with 
meat, vegetables and seasoning; rich, nourishing and appetising. 


No Cho —No Waste—in les ready to miz with 
the Lig tiny particles ly to mix 


tase. pip pegs as far as o', raw mack, 

4 « Atora” is extracted from the finest fresh Beef Su 
é refined, sterilised, absolately pure, sweet and whelecome! 
t keeps fresh for months although no preservatives are used. 


It takes the of raw suet, lard, and cooking butter, and 


is more dig and di like ther fi 
: an ——— repeat like many other fats, 9 e 
retest Pyeng ad Ear on & 
.’) 


Obtainablo from all in 1 
ase gres teas Sa aieatle 
HUGON & Co. Ltd., Peadistes, MANINESTER. 


In Penny Packets of all Grocers and Cornchandlers. 
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! Good News 
for all Skin Sufferers 


Are you suffering from eczema, either ; from dust, dirt, and of a i 
ge Sehr ee ee os bonitag or an. octagon. or 
you ri or is one your children C) process on. 
vateriag from ringworm or nettlcrash? | is the philosophy of “ Antexema.” 
Have you a bad leg, a breaking out on back Everyone interested in the skin and its 
or chest, or any other annoying or iaoricfon f health and beauty should read our well- 
skin ailment? Are you either tortu: known handbook on Skin Troubles. 
disfigured, or humiliated by any skin ——_ complaints referred to in this 
illness whatever? If so you need not be | little 
miserable one hour longer. You can be | Bad Complexions, Barbers’ Rash, Black- 
put right at once. “ Antexema ” never fails heads, B Burns and Scalds; 
to give immediate relief, even if the | Delicate, Sensitive, Irritable Skin; Skin 
sufferer is go terribly irritated both day | Troubles affecting the Ears, Eyes, Feet, 
and night as to be unable to either sit, lie, | Hands, and Scalp; Eczema (chronic and. fj 
or stand with comfort. Not only is instant | acute), Eczema of the Legs, Facial 
relief obtained, but the moment you | Blemishes, Gouty Eczema, Leg Wounds, 
commence using “ Antexema” you stop the 
further progress of your skin trouble. 
Every statement made as to the merits 
For all baby rashes mothers should of “ Antexema” is supported by s great 
use" Antexema.” It instantly relieves mass of evidence. “Antexema” was dis- 
the terrible irritation. covered by # well-known doctor twenty 


hingles, Ulcers, and other ailments. For 
all these skin complaints the one completely 
successful treatment is the “Antexema” For eczema of the face or neck use 
—_—- invited tocommence “ Antexema,” as it is the one perfe tly 
to-day. safe and cert 
Try “‘Antexema” at our Expense. See nersele remedy 


every class of society from all over the Pag ye Pad + habe 


cures worked by “Antexema.” These 
letters tell of cures of every variety of skin 
ailment you can ine, affecting every 
part of the body, and those cured include 
every stage of from babyhood to old 
ane. e never publish names and 

dresses in the public Press, but the 
actual letters can be seen by appointment 
in our office, and they are very convincing. 
Antexema is not a Greasy Ointment 
but a milky-looking antiseptic liquid 
possessing marvellous soothing, cooling, 
curing, and healing properties... When 
gontly applied to the place, the healing 
qualities are absorbed, and an invisible 
artificial skin is formed over the affected 
part, which is thus effectually protected 


Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 8. Africa, 
India, and all British Dominions. We are 
anxious to convince you that “ Antexema” 
will cure i. and is why. we invite 
you to send for a Free Trial of “ Antexema” 
and “Antexema Granules,” the famous 
blood purifier. Fill in coupon or write, 
mentioning Pearson’s Weekly, and enclosing 
three penny stamps for a copy of our 
handbook, “ ubles,” and with it 
we will send a us Trial of 
“ Antexema” and “ Antoxema Granules.” 
Send to the Antexema Company, 83 
Castle Road, London, N.W., immediately 
you read this, as this offer will shortly be 
withdrawn. 


QUICKLY RELIEVES 
AND RAPIDLY CURES 


; 
i 
: 
i 
: 


SPECIAL 


TRIAL : -_ For the man who shaves too close or 
COUPON an fe Te A whose face is tender under the razor 
Pearson's Weekly, 24/10,07. eS : “ Antexema °° is @ necessity. 


MONKEY BRAND 


which is easily applied, works wonders 

speedily. Tin, at its touch, shines as 

silver, and copper as gold; windows 

and lamp-globes become sparkling as 

crystal, and the sheen of marble appears 
on plates and dishes. 


Narss knows that “‘Antexema” will 


remove all facial blemishes, and render 
gour skin smooth and clear. 


GY y 
ef, 


fo jp 
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ZZ 


000® 


FOR A THOUSAND HOUSEHOLD USES. 


ont Wash Clothes 


LEVEB BROTHERS, LIMITED, POBT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND, 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


anes Jelly. at ; sae 
‘Oo every grapes a rec- 
quarters of s pound of lump sugar, boil until 
broken up, strain through muslin to cep pips 
andekinsout. Place in and you wi] have 
a very good jelly. (Reply to AMATEUR 
GARDENER.) 
Rice Caudle 

Is a capital child’s supper in cold weather. 
Mix a ta ‘alof ground rice with a little 
cold water; into this pour one pint of boilin 
milk. Stir while it boils for ten minutes; add 
alittle salt. Sweeten, and flavour with grated 
cinnamon. Serve at once. 


a little milk. a 
Beetroot Served with Chops and 
Steaks 
Is always liked: Boil some beetroot until 


tender, scrape off the skin, chop v finely, 
and pour over all a tab al of melted 
butter, add a dash of vi * pepper and salt 
to taste. Serve hot, piled in centre of 


a dish with chops round it. 
Savoury Souffle. 

Mix her a pint of breadcrumbs with 
a tea t of grated lemon-rind, a dessert- 
spoonful of sweet her’  perper'and salt. Beat 
two eggs lightly and add a kfastcupful of 
milk. Pour this into the dry ingredients, mix 
all together, beat for two or three minutes. 
Pour into a greased pie-dish and bake for ten 
minutes in a quick oven. 

Beef Collops. 

Take a pound of romp steak and mince 
it finely on @ board, then cut up an onion 
into thin slices, and chop finely. Fry all 
till a pale brown in two ounces of butter or 
best dripping. Then add a gill of water, a 
ttleneeubal of Worcester sauce, lemon juice, 
end mushroom ketchup to taste, and simmer 
for twehty minutes. Place in a fancy round 
dish, and garnish with sippets of toast. 


Fried Rabbit. 

Take a young rabbit, after soaking and 
washing, cut it up into neat joints. Blanch 
these by putting into a saucepan, cover with 
cold ‘water, and bring to the boil, then drain 
dry. Dip each piece into beaten egg, then 
into flour, season with pepper and salt, and 
fry in boiling fat. When done, thicken the 
gravy with flour, and butter and pour over 
the meat. Garnish the dish with rashers. 


Apple Crowdy. 

Make some good, short pastry and roll 
it out to a quarter of an inch thick. Peel 
and quarter sufficient apples to half cover 
the pastry, piling them up high on tho imner 
side. Wrap tho other half of the pastry 
uver, wet the edges, and pinch together. 
Bake at once till the pastry is quite done, 
and eerve with brown sugar. The “crowdy” 
when cooked should have the appearance of 
a gigantic apple puff. 

Pickled French Beans. 

Gather the beans young and place them 
in strong brine till they turn yellow. Drain 
this away, wipe the beans dry, and place in 
stone jars with a small pieco uf aium. Boil 
some vinegar with a blade of mace. twe ounces 
of whole pepper, and two ounc:s cf ginger. 
Your this, boiling, on the beans, preventing 
the steam from escaping. Re«peat this for 
ceverzl days till the beans become green. 
Then placa in bottles for use, and tie over 
with bladder, (Reply to SHKEPWas1.) 


Stewed Knuck!e of Veal 
Tomatoes. 

Dredga a knuckle of veal thickly with 
flour, dissalve two ounces cf best dripping 
in a etewpan, add the veal, and cook till 
brown, turning constantly. Nearly cover th: 
neat with stock or water, season with a 
Made of mace, one onion stuck with cloves, 
and the juice and rind of ha!f a lemcen. 
Cover the stewpan and stew the conicn'« 
gently for two heurs, then add some seahd. 1 
and skimmed tomatoes, and cook for another 
a'f hour. Strain the gravy and _tomatocs 
through a wire sieve, thicken with flour, stir 
Wl it boils, and pour over the joint. 


and 


Our old readers who read “In the Grip of Fate,” 


HOME NOTES 


Remunerative Rhyming. 


Here is the very latest form of competition, invented b 

**Home Notes," the popular ladies’ paper, aad kaown by 

the aame of “ JINGLES.” We have made arrangements 

by which readers of ‘Pearson's Weekly” may enter for 

si the Jingle in this week’s “Home Notes.” 
ow you will find the first five lines of a Jingle. We leave you to fill in the 

last line to the best of your ability. The last word of this line should rhyme 
with the last word of the third line. (See example.) When you have done this 
fill in your name and address in the space provided, 


cut out the entry form, attach to it a POSTAL 
ORDER FOR SIXPENCE, and place it in an EXANILE. 
toe iaue we” be Home Notes,” Henrietta [owe ew a. am 
reet, é ark your envelope “ Jingle shes sonshed 
No. 6” in the top left-hand corner, Closing date, bea. boos ke all rcp ag ere 
We y, October 23rd, For, sad fo aay, 
Their car had broken dows. 


Everyone who enters must compete on the form 
below, and send a postal order for Gd. with it. The 
P.O. should be made payable to Messrs. C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., and should be 
crossed “ & Co,” All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry forms, 
or they will be disqualified, 

Of the amount received, three-fourths will be divided amongst the ten com- 
petitors whose attempts are considered by the adjudicators to be the best and 
most original, and one-fourth will be awarded in consolation gifts amongst those 
competitors whose efforts show merit. 

The ten winning attempts will be selected by “Isobel,” who will be assisted 
by a committee of competent judges. The Editor will accept no responsibility 
in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

ENTRY FORM. JINGLE No. 6. 

PPOSOSO GOSS SHSOSHHSH SHS SGHSSOSHSODO SOHO GHSSSSSHSOSSOOOOHOOGOSOOOD: 


Mrs. Keats 

She washed the sheets, 
And hung them ont to dry; 

The wind it blew, 

Away they flew, 


I agree ta abide by the decision published in ** Hcme Notcs,"" and to accept itas final, aud 
I enter only on this understanding, and I agree te abide by the conditions printed above. 


Oe rer eee eee ces Cee ves sereesroe 


POLO OS SLGS OOS S SLOG HSOO SO OSHSOSH OOO OSOSOOOH OE 
The recult of the third contest appears in thie week's ‘* Home Netes.”’ 


BRIGHTNESS AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
Tne “shining morning face” muet have originated in Shakespeare's 
imagination, or merely reference to soap and water lustre rather than 
the reflex of spiritual content, for there are Sapeeing few men, women 
or children w ¢ anything like a shining face until the morning has 
merged well into the afternoon. 

'o get out of bed on the wrong side is said to be responsible for much 
of the gloom that clouds the morning countenance, but it is due more to 
habit than any particular extraneous circumstance governing it. 

Women more than either men or children are most prone to this 
morning distemper, and the girl who comes to breakfast really bright and 
happy is a rarity, as the members of many households can testify. 

e gets up cross; she has either overslept or not slept enough. She 
finds the house too cool or the day too hot; she wants muffins when they 
hare rolls, and answers grumpily the of the other members of 
the family. She is not a joyous item of the day, and her father is 
glad to 7 to his office to avoid the lo looks and slovenly 
appearance that will all be changed by the time the evening meal arrives. 

In later years her husband has to bear the burden of this eame trait, 
and it does not the more endear her to him, that is certain. Let her fight 
ainst it at ite first appearance, resolving that, if she cannot be as 
obviously pleasant as in the evening, she will at least present a cheerful 
countenance and secure for herself a shining morning face that will be an 
inspiration and not a depression to those who must look upon it at the 

breakfast table. : 

Sa a) Ol 
CHILDREN’S EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 

Ir is natural and desirable that, to a rensonable extent, children should 
be allowed and encouraged to choose their own little friends. 

However, the mother should consider it a of ber maternal duty to 
inquire into their associations, both in school and out, and to discourage 
such as do not appear entirely desirable. 

Children do not—fortunately, in one sense—contract lasting friendships, 
as a rule, and the more violent the attachment in its inning, the sooner 
will come its ending; hence it is not often necessary for the mother or 
father to interpose and brenk off the acquaintance in the abrupt fashion 
that always arouses resentmant, and often provokes disobedience. 

When it can be avoided—and it almost invariably can, if proper 
precautions be taken—thia is not a wise rule to follow; for in most cases 
the children thus thrust apart conceive and nourish a feeling of anger 
against the intervening power, while their affection for each other is 
intensified simply through being forbidden. ee 

The better plan is to follow up the children’s little acquaintances as 
they are formed, and to gently nip in the bud those that wore best not 
formed at all, taking care not to do this ina way that seems arbitrary or 
unjust. 

Fathers, as well as mothers, should look into their growing boys’ associa- 
tions; for no boy can be trusted entirely to follow his own inclinations in 
a matter which ro closely corcerns his personal welfare, while he will, if 
approached in the right way, feel flattered rather than annoyed by the 
interest his parents evinco in his little affairs. : 

On the other hand, fathers who persistently ignore their paternal duties 
and leave their young sons to their own devices, hare but themeelves to 
blame if trouble and disgrace form the sum total of the end attained. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


renuire he bss for Painting 
y applying a very thin coat of glue-size; 
aot fas quite hard. before proceedin ing to 
in 

Always Soak Onions 

Before cooking in warm, salted water for 
twenty minutes, and you will find the 
flavour improved. 


The Faded Linen Shirt 
Will be difficult to get quite white, but 

by constantly meshing it and bleaching on 
po ae tnote Pg very aes reduce the 
Stains on Knivee 

, Should be rubbed with a wine bottle cork, 
using the smooth end; dip this into emery 

wder wet with a little methylated spirit, 

y this process the steel quickly brightens. 


To BlacKen the Grate Bars 

When hot take a piece of common, yellow 
soap, and rub over » then blacklead on 
the a This will give a beautiful polish, 
especially if you use an old piece of velvet 
for tho final polishing. 
The Value of Walking 

Ought to be more a realised in these 
days of life on wheels. othing tends more 
to process good health than walking. This is 
really perfect exercise, for it uses every muscle 
and nerve in some way. 


To Harden Whitewash. . 


To half — common whitening add. 


half Pe np of Pour on boiling water in 
a sufficient quantity to thicken it en add 
aix gallons of the lime and water, and stir 
together thoroughly. (Replyto JonnsTone, D.) 
If Rice 
Is to be a useful article of food, it shoul 

be cooked with milk, butter, or stock, =i 
will supply the want of natural fat. In making 
puddings of rice, always allow three hours’ slow 
couring. Itisa = to steam rice for 
curry, for if it is boiled, valuable parts are 
thrown away in the water. 


The Care of the Piano : 

Ts not understood, as a rule, and so a 
valuable instrument often suffers. Always 
close down the piano at night and in damp 
weather; open it on bright days, and, if 
possible, let the sun shine on the keys, for 
the light prevents the ivory from turning 
yellow. 

Shabby Velvet 

Can be improved as follows: First brush 
thoroughly so as to remove all dust, then 
hg a damp cloth on a hot iron, and over 

is draw the wrong side of the velvet. As 
soon as the steam from the velvet ceases, it 
must be removed or it will scorch. (Reply 
to L, T. N.) ‘ 


To Extract Splinters. 

When a splinter has gone very deep into 
the flesh, try the extraction b sian aa I 
suggest. Heat a wide-mou bottle, and 
fill it two-thirds full with very hot water, 
and place under the injured spot. The 
suction draws the flesh down when a little 
pressure is used, and the steam in a few 
moment removes both splinter and inflamma- 
tion. This method is particularly good when 
the splinter has been in for some time, 


Pickle Green Tomatoes, 

Place whole green tomatoes, after re- 
moving the stalks, in salt and water, there to 
remain for three days; then wipe perfectly dry, 
and put in a stone or glass jar. Boil enough 
white vinegar to cover them, with the following 

roportion of spices to each quart of vinegar. 

ounce of ginger, quarter of an ounce 

of allspice, six cloves, two blades of mace, one 
capsicum, half an ounce of whole black pepper. 
Boil all for ten minutes, then }; onr at once on 
the tomatoes, place a saucer over the mouth vf 
the jar, an‘ let it remain in a warm place all 
night, Next day carefully strain off the 
vinegar, add two ounces of green nasturtium 
seeds to the tomatoes, boil the vinegar again, 
and pour hot over the; 
pickle. When coli tie 
down closely, and keep 
in a dry place for three 
or four weeks, (Reply 
to ELsHaM.) 


by Joha K. Prothero, need acaro:ly be told that 


“The House of Rimmon” is a brilliant and exciting story. 


bo 


‘Mr. G. B. Burgin and the Editor of ‘P.W.’” 
ov will see by the announcement on the front page 
of this issue that in futare I am going to share 
with Mr, Burgin the responsibility of selecting the 
chief winning lines in our great Limerick Competi- 
tion. This step has been taken at Mr. Burgin’s 
request. He feels that he would like assistance in 
his onerous task, and as many of the readers of 
Pearson's Weekly have aleo suggested that I should 
be one of the final adjudicators, I shall henceforth 
share Mr. Burgin’s labours. I trust that the com- 
petitors will be just as well satisfied with our joint 
efforts as they have been in the past with the eeleo- 


: . STANLEY 
tions of Mr. Burgin and the other judges who have bat unskilful Ealing disbolist has evidently » 
kindly assisted us. the erratio old spool soaring over garden on 
—e to his t that there are few more trying 
Heade on Coine. things than discussing and gee | 
“(Can you inform me,” inquires A. 8. C., “why all | about a which one does not play oneself. B 
female figures on current English coins face the 7 ia quite staple, S2RCey, Why don't 
the left, and all male figures towards the right?” | you buy a set and DP grckig io 
—————You are evidently not a married man, no ides how it will grow apon you, and even 
‘A. 8. G., or you would have learned by now that | the early and initiating st you will probably 
the two sexes always take ite views on money. have the of retaliating on the gentleman 
‘Apart from this fund truth, there is a next door, who, if my guess is correct, is ~ 
n striking coins that the head of the reigning | for your indignant letter. As for the harmless an 
soverei, always face in a different direction | entertai pastime of ping pong, eurely it is not 
from that of his or her . This is quite eserving of such unkind epithets as you lavish 


irrespective of the question as to whether it is a 
i ede vomap: t shatters the ingenious 

igners, being men, were anxious 
to su that none of their own sex ever turned 
away the right. 


Omens and Ausguries. . 
> Bae resides at Reading, has had a visitor. 


i t refused i reply bak ain’t 
to badge an inch, and had to be forcibly removed. | Peintel” green”; Leciher' ons & the 
Can you or any of your readers tell me what this suggestion that it was a cunning trick on the part 
ig an omen?”———_—_———-I have hunted up that of the companies to make the chow up, and 
very complete and interesting book, “Consult so cause the cleaners to be thorough in their work. 
Oracle,” published by Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson | Of ‘course, the reason that @ ’bus company has all 
Limited, but I am I can find nothing that of See SF tks sams aches io tose tn lather 
exactly suits your case, A. E. C, The owl is | are interchangeable, and can thus be fitted from 
generally supposed to be rather an “unlucky” bird, one ‘bus to another without being repainted. As 
and as the one wha visited you evidently wanted a Ca*chy they should have pitched upon yellow, I 
bath and failed to obtain it, this belief seems really cannot say, except that wd are a conservative 
enough. If I were you I should accept the visit and was the favourite colour in “the 
ecbligpe igen: Ree ee good old ys” of coaches. This probably arose 
open at night one ways ROME YS "RR" the fact that kings and great nobles had their 
welcome visitors. converanesa avila and with a laudable 


till late, sleeps in the next room, and the noise 
wakes him up. I have tried repesting to myself 
ust. before I go to sleep that I must wake up at ? 
half-past six, but as often as not I find it is near! nonsense about platonic friendship between the 
seven before open my eyes. Well, sexes instead of the good, old-fashioned habit of 
eS ee ee 
em are 


i 
3 


to your big toe, hang it out of the window, an 
bribe the policeman on the beat to give it two or 
three sharp pulls every morning at 6.80. Provided 


you find yourself apparently surrounded oy a lot 
ashion, 
and doubtless in a few years’ time men will in 
their = If Bag MA oe ridicu ms 
t , especi eyes women 
oe date’ cl affairs would soon come about.” 
At first I thought of sending Ox 
SracEn’s letter on to Mr. Frank Richardson ; but, 
fearing that it might result in bloodshed, I finally 
decided Thad better not. Come, come, Ozp Sraczr, 
aren’t you a little unfair, after all. Surely, looks 
are a matter of opinion, and if the present genera- 
tion prefer an absence of whiskers from an ssthetic 
point of view, who shall say that they are wrong! 


simplest method would be to persuade 
your brother to write for Pearson's Weekly or some 


Note.A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whoee letter is 
or whose euggestion for a title ia used. 


jag our staff, and I find 


that nine of them are quite opposed to the id. 

The tenth herself as doubtfal, but 5 
majority of to ts spe to convince you that 
you are .  xcour ¢ that nature in- 
tended us to wear beards scarcely hold water, 
a ye ae See et eae eel x 
to have @ foot long and hair down over our 
backs. I don’t think even your enthusiasm would 
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bol he inches in ! and the other 


is 

vertical position, and thus gives a slight leve: 

will sone it te alte out of the slot in the iin 
ver is used a small deviation 


owing to the increased lengt 
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dealt with on thie page 


one — brain wave? Very li 
out imagination life would ind a dull grind. 

And imagination occasionally becomes transformed 

into reality. Such a thing hsppeee every Friday 

morning to ten fortunate ie when Pearson's 
Weekly announces the result of another limerick con- 
test, and the letters of tefal thanks I receive in 
reply are. often wond ly human, and wonderfully 
real, and, therefore, wonderfully interesting. 

Some of the letters of those who were winners in 
the “Shark” competition, and therefore won £255 
each—the record limerick prize—are well worth 

noting. 

One winner was the guard on the Dorking coach, 
which met with that dreadful accident at Kingston 
on August 20th. He tells me how severely injured 
he was, and goes on to say: 

“T am only now just recovering, and you may be 
sure that I have had no time to do anything’ with 
my prize-money as yet. I was ill in bed when your 
letter end cheque arrived, and you may know I was 
more than delighted to read and see the contents of 


sh say I was successful in my first 


Ce me eet ees. FS Sa eee | *l 


r letter. 
“I am glad to 
attempt at limericks.” 
THE FEELING DEFINED. 


From another letter I gather that the recipient of 
the £255 has not yet got over his surprise, much less 
mapped ons plans for spending the money. To quote 
his own w d ; 

“T have not bought a motor-car, nor a house, neither 
am I spending a month on the Continent. The bulk 
of my prize is in the bank, and at present I intend 
that it shall remain there.” 

Another winner—and I would give the names and 
addresses of my co ndents, but they ask me not to 
do so—in trying to give me some idea of his feelings 
when he saw his cheque, said: 

@Vittle Alice of Wonderland fame found, when she 
drank the magio draught, that it had a mixed sort 
of flavour. It tasted of cherry tart, custard, roast 
turkey, toffee, and hot buttered toast! Now, when I 
first read the magio news, my feelings were as varied 
as hers. I felt like aos i Pierpont 
Morgan, and Cresus all ro into one. How 
delighted-I was—I shall never forget the feeling of 

supreme happiness that flashed over me. The next 
- feeling that came to me was quite the opposite from 
n, the one I had experienced at first. I could not help 
e feeling sorry, #0 very sorry, for the thousands who 
°. had sent in and were now disappointed. Then I 
3 remembered that their sorrows were only sixpenny ones 
i; after all, and therefore not eo very terrible ; besides, 
h 
Gh. 


Sa + ee OE re °° 


PROP: B.. 6. EF 


everyone has the same opportunity as everyone else, 


and they may all send in again. Hundreds will—and 
A will, like King Bruce's spider of ancient fame, succeed 
: at last.” . 
i NEARLY LOST THROUGH LAZINESS 
r. 


‘. “Tt wag ordained,” says another winner, “that a 
. cousin and myself should be attracted by one of the 
g earlier “last lines” set by P.W. We evolved one 
n apiece, and sent them in—the next I heard of the 
Rs matter being the news that my cousin had raked in 
a quite a big cheque. My own ambition was now 
n, genuinel , and I eet to work in sober earnest 
: I could not do likewise. A few ‘corsola- 
3 to dribble in, and the contagion spread 
. to my sons. My eldest boy did well, for he sccured 
” a ‘consolation’ at his first try. And this brings me 
id to the great event—the apothecsis of the ‘Shark.’ 
‘i The contest came in the middle of the holidays, and 
f when sending in time came, I found that I had over 
- a score of lines jotted down, out of which I eventually 
g: forwarded five—of which one came into the firet ten. 
d- Bein, 


to see i 
tions’ 


down on the coast of Devon, we heard from 


4 the Darmy Express what the prize was to be, and it 
at was not till the following morning that the arrival 
4 of the cheques informed me that I was @ prize 
ie winner.” 

i 80 much for erance. The next reader nearly 
i im his £255 just simply through procrastination. 
: @ Bays: 

0. “I seed the verse over, and the line came into my 
, head directly. I had entirely forgotten the circum- 


stance when I reached home, and did not think any 
= more of it till nearly closing date. Then 1 happened 
to tell it to a fellow-clerk at dinner, and, to my 
surprise, he declared it was a good line, and insisted 
on my forwarding it. My usval fault, procrastination, 
was creeping in, But my friena insisted on my getting 


t Fels 
in 8 Be Pi 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Si waeoe 
est-country reader, in acknowledgi 
the receipt of his cheque, says: vie 

I might suggest many ways of disposing 
of a big prize, but I think the best way for 
anyone who could spare the time would be to 
_ a trip round vera world. Few of us, how- 

r, manage t away from business 
y. for such a prolonged holiday. I am one of 
at number, so I must content myself at home; I can 
now, thenks to Pearson's, make that home beautiful.” 

One of the fortunate ten received the news shouted 
to him by his wifo through the bathroom door, while 
he was having hie morning tub, on the vory day he 
was to for his holidays. He writes: 

= Mr. Editor, suffice to say, that we altered 

our lest —- regarding the holiday at the iast 
moment, and launched out a little bit more in the 
direction of comfort and convenicnce. Surely, no 
competiton has received a prize on such an auspicious 
occasion as I. But the uniqueness of my prize- 
winning ie not yet complete. Let me add that I am 
the father of the bonniest children in the world, 
twins (boy and girl), and what could be better than 
to settle £100 upon each? That is my intention, 
although the details are not yet complete.” 


Going on to give a few hints for othcr limerickers 
who have not m so successful as he, this reader 
Bays: 


“It takes some little time before one gets into the 
proper atmosphere of last-lining. At first one rushes 
into the thing with the pun that comes uppermost. 
It is only afterwards that one finds that prizes are 
not won that way. A good deal of thought is gener- 
ally requisite, although a happy inspiration may be 
withetant Even then, however, it must be a fitting 
one, thoroughly adaptable to the subject matter.” 
There is an old proverb. which says: “Opportunity 
has hair on in front only—grab it!” You will find 
a new limerick on the first page of this paper. That's 
your opportunity. 

——__-3——____ 


BUILDINGS THAT WRITE THEIR 
AUTOGRAPHS. 

A SEISMOMETER, as most people are aware, is an 
instrument for recording earthquakes. 

Recently, however, in New York a new use has 
been found for it. One of the huge “skyscrapers” 
there, a newly erected building, was said to be un- 
stable. The builders asserted the contrary. So tho 
owners, in order to settle the matter, caused a self- 
recording seismemeter (seismograph) to be installed 
on the roof. 

The result showed that the complaints as to in- 
stability were fully justified. The lino traced by the 
needle upon the chart attached to the instrument zig- 
zagged about in the most extraordinary manner, 
proving that the building, so far as its top storey 
was concerned at all events, was in a constant state of 
oscillation. 

An action at law followed, and the owners won, 
the chart being produced as evidence in court durin 
the trial of the case. “The faultily construc 
building,” said the judge, looking at the wavy lines, 
“has itself written out its own condemnation, and 
signed it with its autograph.” 

t has been said that the use of the seismometer in 
this connection is a novelty. And so it is. But it is 
worthy of note that so long ago as the year 1900 a 
seismograph was utilised to register the earth tremors 
produced in London by the heavy engines then in use 
on the “ Twopenny Tube.”’ 

It was set up on the roof of Messrs. Negretti and 
Zambra’s premises in Holborn. These are situated 
almost immediately abovo the “ Tube,”’ and each train 
that passed beneath wrote its autograph, one of 
them being reproduced at the time in a London daily 


paper. 


COLD COMFORT. 

Mary Janz, the usually lively handmaiden of a 
kindly spinstor lady, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of a London barracks, was noticeably depressed in 
spirits for some days following the departure of the 
martial occupants of the hacveska for other quarters. 

“Poor girl!” said Mary Jane's mistress, “she needs 
company. I'll got a girl to help her.” 

A visit to a registry office resulted in the mistress 
returning with a slip cf a girl. 

“Mary Jane,” said her mistress, “here is a girl to 
assist you and keep you company. She'll help to 
keep the blues away.” 

“JT don’t doubt she'd keep the Blues away, mum, 
or the Lifeguards, either,” said Mary Jane dismally ; 
“put I'd take it kinder of yer, mum, if you'd bring 
the Blues, or, at any rate, one of ‘em back! Boo, 


hoo!” 
eee fe 

Tus anecdote illustrates the “light” side of English 
university life. 

Dean: “And so the unfortunate youth was taken 
from his bed and tctally immersed in the fountain. 
Pray, what part did you take in this disgraceful 
transaction?” : : 

Undergraduate (meekly): “His left leg, sir.” 


i. 


the postal-order, e result of bis e e 
Coen eee | “Quite Well Again,” 


says Mr. Wolff 


Eenzst CuaRtes WOLFY. 


A story of sickness and suffering for years—and 
then mpoedy and lasting relief; euch is the story 
Mr. E. C. Wolff tells in the letter he writes us from 
83 Lambert Road, Brixton. Listen to what he says: 

“T think ic will be interested to hear how your 
Iron-Ox Tablets have cured me of constipation and 
indigestion. Up to the beginning of this year I had 
always been troubled with these ailments, and also 
suffered a lot from itation of the heart and wind 
spasms. me 80 that I had to attend the 
hospital, where the doctor told me that constipation 
was the cause of the whole trouble, but although I 
atten there for two months I got no lasting 
relief. ‘ 

“IT am glad to ony however, that my uncle who 
had heard of my illness, advised me to give your 
Iron-Ox Tablets a trial, as they had done him a 
lot of good. The constipation and indigestion were 
relieved after tho first few days, and now I feel 
quite well again. Before I was cured I often used 
to have severe pains between my shoulders and 
around my heart. I could not enjoy my food at 
all, and whatever I had to eat seemed to do me 
little good. But these pains and the tired fecling 
have sone disappeared since I commenced taking 
your Tablets, and my food now agrees with me 
perfectly. I have put on weight, und really feel 
in the Lest of health. 


(Signed) “ERNEST CHARLES WOLFF.” 


Mr. Wolff is a "bus driver, and needs to be in 
the best condition in order to withstand the arduous 
and tiring nature of his daily work. Until ho tried 
Iron-Ox Tablets, he was never free from consiipa- 
tion and indigestion. The first few doses, however, 
made a marked improvement in his health. ‘The 
pains from which he had suffered quickly disap- 
peared, and to-day he is quite well again. 

Like thonsands of other sufferers, Mr. Wolff 
learned that all his pain and trouble were due to 
constipation and indigestion. He wisely followed 
the advice of one who know the value of Iron-Ox 
Tablets from experience. Read Mr. Wolff's letter 
again, and if the symptoms are similar to those 
from which yon are suffering, his letter will point 
a moral to you. Then avt—procure Iron-Ox Tablets 


from your chemist and regain health, strength, and 


happiness. 


IRON-OX 


Tablets 


will cure vour indigestion and make you 
well and strong once more. Write for 
Descriptive Booklet and ‘The Doctor’s 
Word,” sent post free. 


A dainty Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tablets 
for 1/-. If your chemist has not got them, ‘ay 
will be sent free on receipt of One Shilling 
by the Iron-Ox Remedy Co., Ltd. 20 Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 


In a few weeks we're starting, you Know, a yara by Johan K. Prothero. “Our readers will hail this 


le tale ae the best any paper can show. 


all 


WERE ENDING 
Ocr. 24, 1907. 


A Moving Story of Human interest by DINAH DORNE. 


was 
How Annie Deane came to marry Arnold Hewitt was | wearing a brown dress and holland 
something of a mystery to a'l her friends. She was ao | and 


plain, so quiet and unassuming, that no one had ever 
thought of her having a lover. Arnold Hewitt had never 
ies her any particular attention; during his brief visits 
ome he had seemed to notice her rather less than others 
among his sister’s girl friends. He was of such a grave 
and studious nature, too, that the idea of his marrying at 
all had hardly occurred to anyone. : . 
Yet it was announced all at once that Annie was going 
to marry him almost immediately. Other girls were in- 


- elined to think her a sly little thing, who had done much 


better for herself than could have been expected in 
securing a rising man of science, who had just obtained an 
important and well-paid position. Some were a trifle 
envious, but only two knew the truth about Arnold's 
wooing. 

It happened in this wise: 

After ten years of drudgery in # huge chemical factory, 
Arnold Hewitt succeeded in gaining a post as chief lec- 
turer at a large technical institute, with a handsome 
and leisure for research and experiments. To his mind 
., represented a sort of earthly paradise, almost too good 


true. 

On the day that his appointment was confirmed, he went 
home to his late tea, and found his housekeeper reposing 
on the kitchen hearthrug, a smile of utter content on her 
face, the odour of gin floating round her, the empty flask 
still grasped in her hand. He left her where she lay, 
and, collecting what eatables he could find, carried them 
his study and there made a scrambling meal. 

While sipping his tea, he gazed round the cheerless, un- 
tended room, and considered the aspect of his home with 
unwonted attention. The loneliness of his bachelor life 
struck him for the first time. . . 

The curtains were dingy, the mirror and pictures 
clouded, the grate choked with dust, the whole place was 
frowsy and unattractive and derek Always absorbed 
in his professional studies, he had been quite oblivious of 
his surroundings—a fact of which his housekeeper had not 
failed to take full advantage. He felt also to-night the 
necd of someone to sympathise with him, to talk over his 
ne-v prospects, his improved position—a congenial 
co" panion. 

* The house needs a lady he said. “I must marry.” 

Arnold was very methodical, and, though slow in manner, 
prnpt in action. To arrive at a conclusion was, with 
him, to act upon it at once. <A decision once made, he 
bepan to plan the best method of carrying if out. 

OF course, he had always intended to marry some day, 
he told himself. Though devoted to his profession, he 
wished to have home and children like other men. He had 
waited so long because he had not been in a position to offer 
a@ woman a comfortable home; now it was different—why 
wait any longer? 

He gathered up the remains of his comfortless meal, and 
took the tray to the kitchen. Then, returning to his 
study, took out notebook and pencil, and set himself to 
make a list of those young ladles of his acquaintanve whom 
he considered most suitable to fill the vacant post of wife to 
Arnold Hewitt, analytical chemist, bachelor, aged thirty- 
three. 

Always shy and reserved, entirely given to his work. he 
had made no friends in the City nor met any Ladies of his 
own class. It was necessary then to recall to mind the 
girls he had known in his native town, ge friends of his 
sister's, schoolmates, whom, save for odd times at Christ- 
mas, he had not met for years. It was rather a difficult 
task. 

“It is three years since I was at home.” he eaid to him- 
self meditating, “there may be changes; I must put down 
more than one in case of accidents.” 

He gazed into the dull red fire, and tried to call scenes 
and faces, not, indeed, forgotten, but kevt as it were in 
the dark cupboard of memory, like china little used. 

“ Whom shall I call on first?” he asked himse'f. “Ruth, 
I think; the last time I saw her she was teaching for very 
little money, and trying to keep the family out of it; dear 
old Ruth. I can offer her something better than that now; 

will go there first.” He wrote the name and address 

wn in his notebook. _ 

“Then there was Maggie; she used to be rather frivolous, 
bul. it is good to be merry. goodness’ knows [ am solemn 
enough for two. ° I will put her second. Now I had better 
have a third, one never knows what may have happened: 
who else do I know? Oh. there was Annie. a little stiff 
and old-fashioned sho was, but kind and gentle, I will note 
ber down; that makes three, and that should be enough. 
I will go down to Bentley by the nine train to-morrow, 
and shall be able to return the same night.” 

Having thus made plans for the arranging of his future 


PEARSON’S MAG, round the others makes rings. - 
‘ staggered by H. Rider Haggard. 


excellent ap 


ecent of them comes 


walked 

daggod path, and rang the 

by Ruth herself, 
emiled 


apron. Arnold » 
is plain features softened wonderfully when he 
smiled. 

“Well, Ruth,” he said in his stiff, solemn way, “how 
do you do?” 

“Arnold!” she cried. “Is it possible? How good it is 
to see you again; do come in, why it’s years since you have 
been here.” 

He followed her into the shabby front =n seated 
himself in the arm-chair, put his hat carefully on the floor 
vd his side, and placed his gloves within; then he led 

uth with an air at once kindly and critical. She slipped 
off her apron and seated herself in a low chair near to . 

“TI thought you were the grocer,” ehe explained. “I 
am waiting for the flour to make cakes; and now tell me 
how you are, and what has brought you home, and all 
your news.” 

Arnold smiled pen looking down at her. “I have 
come on business. You have altered very-little, Ruth.” 

“On the outside, perhaps,” she replied; “but within— 
ah, that is another matter. 1 am a hundred years older, 
and wiser, and sadder that when you saw me last.” 

“T am sorry to hear you say 60,” said he, relapsing into 
his slow, pompous manner. “I will explain to you the 
oe of my visit without eo 

fe hesitated for a moment, then went on. 
“You see, it’s like this, Ruth. I have just obtained an 
tment. I have now a good income, but my 
life is lonely and comfortless; I need a wife, a pleasant 
home—Ruth, will you marry me?” 

She looked up at him in amazement. 

«Marry, you, Arnold,” she cried, “ why——” 

’ interrupted he, “don’t answer me yet, hear 


His pompous manner dropped, his voice deepened, he 
was the earnest; he leaned forward and took both her hands 
in his. 

“T have always loved you, dear, though I did not always 
know it; do you remem how you used to tease me 


when we went to school’—the funny old mixed school. 


How I carried your books, and how we played in the fields 
at the back of your house, and made cowslip balls? The 
back to me now; how merry you were 
then, and what a slow, stupid lad I was; but I loved you 
even then, my dear, and I love you now. I shall love you 
always—whatever arswer you give me. I ask nothing 
better than to make up to you for all the long struggles and 
cares of your youth, to give you a life free from sordid 
wotries—let me try, Ruth; say ‘yes.’” 

“Dear Arnold,” said Ruth, and her eyes grew very soft, 
“TI love you, in my way, but I can never marry you, or 
anyone. There is someone else, you see; he does not care 
for me, he amused himself for a time, played at love, 
but for me it was once and for ever. He is gone—JI may 
never see him again—but I could never marry any other 
man. No one knows but you, Arnold; it is my foolish 
little secret—you will keep it, won't you?” 

Her hands were in his, she looked up into his face, her 
eyes full of tears; he noted how lines already crossed her 
broad, white brow, there were a few premature grey hairs 
among the brown, waving locks, there were hollows under 
the eyes, telling of many tears, and he felt a pang at his 
heart, and a mist came over his own eyes. 

He prided himself on his philosophic calmness in every 
crisis of life, but now he could not trust himself to s 
for a moment; he knew that he loved this tired-looking 
little girl, had alwaye loved her, and would love her for 
ever in vain. 

“T am so sorry,” he said at last. “I would have made 
you happy, I know; but I will say good-bye now.” He 
looked down at her again, then suddenly stooped and 
kissed her, took up his hat, and walked straight out of the 
house without another word. . 

e e 

An hour later Arnold stood in a large drawing-room 
awaiting the appearance of M Ellis. fact that he 
could not have the girl he lo for his wife had not in the’ 
least affected his determination to marry. Wife and home 
were part of his life scheme, and, failing hie heart’s desire 
ada secure the — best. ‘ 

different scene, this, from the one he had 
recently. A handsome room, with every sign of dg 
The door opened, and in rushed Maggie—stout, flushed 
and gereconaly ated. i . 

“Well, I never!” she gushed, “this ie a surprise; 
would have thought of seeing you to-day, why, is api 
years and years since we met. And how smart you've 
grown, but pale; look at me, I'm a credit to my keep, 
ma says, but you are thin as a rail; why don’t you get a 
wife to take care of you and fatten you up?” 

“Just so,” said Arnold, sitting down on a huge puffy 


Thie moath it ie full of 


chair, as coon as Maggie released his hand, which 
been shaking all this time, “that is what I un thtakieed 


doing.” 

cp ol you really, now? Well, how smart of me to say 
that—sort of intuition, wasn’t it? There’s nothing like 
marriage to brighten folks up.” 

“You think so?” asked Arnold solemnly; “that is just 
my oe aren May I ask if you are thinking of it 

“Why, of course I am, you silly boy, haven’t you heard? 
I thought you had called to congrstilate whl It’s oa 
week. n—you remember him! He was at your 
school ; he is rather stout, but I am not thin, you see, and 
he has heaps of money; he adores me, too. I expect I 
shall have a lovely time.” 

.“ Indeed, I hope you will be happy,” said Arnold, in 
his precise way. “And allow me to send you a little pre- 
sent for old times’ sake. I must ge now, I have not much 
time, and have other calls to make. I am just seeing a 
few old friends. Oh, and can you tell me address of 
the Deanes!?” 

“ Of course, Annie is my friend; she is such a dear, you 
know, full of advice, and ao kind, euch a sweet, old- 
maidish. thing.” 

a oe maidish,” repeated Arnold, “then she is not think. 

of m ? . 

Rather not,” laughed Maggie, “she’s not the sort, poor 
dear, men like something showy nowadays. Annie ie jike 
stout calico, wash and wear 3 but men are such stupid 
things, they prefer chiffony girls and summer girls like me, 
till they're married, and then it’s too late to change, you 
see. Well, good-bye, Arnold; take my advice now, and 
get a wife as coon as ever you can.” 

Arnold walked slowly away down the street and thought 
of many things. 

e 


A prim, dignified street. A atiff, flat house, all the cur- 
tains exactly alike. Within a room, with all the chairs 
in a stiff row against the wall, Arnold was announced, 
and kindly welcomed by a ee woman in a fault- 
lessly neat dress and white linen collar. He sat down in 
a stiff, high arm-chair and considered her thoughtfully as 
she talked of old times and offered him a cup of hot, 
refreshing tea. 

“Wash and wear well,” he repeated to himself; “yes, 
that is what I most need, She is not Ruth, but, 
thank Heaven! neither is Maggie. I beg your lon, 
Annie, what were you bs fg 1 I was not listening, 

She laughed, a low, pleasant laugh. “I am not a very 
interesting person, I know,” she said. 

“It is not that, I wish to ask you a question, Annie. I 
cannot beat about the bush. I need a wife; my income is 
good, I will do my best to make you happy. Will you 


marry me? 

“Will I marry you, Arnold? Do you mean what you 
say? Is it possible? Oh, I never dreamt you cared for 
me, and I have loved you rie gl 

Arnold felt a little pang of eelf-reproach ; he had avoided 
saying that he loved her. 

“ That's all right,” he replied. “I bepae to fear no one 
would have me,” and he kissed her gallantly. Annie did 
not miss the passion lacking in his caress, her ence 
of lovers had been limited. She was grateful, and kissed 
him back. 

“There is nothing to wait for,” he remarked args 
“ we will be married a month from now, when I will take 
a month’s holiday.” 


That same night Ruth, with ng heart, cried herself to 
sleep as she thought of her false lover—talse, but loved 
too well. Arnold’s visit had aroused thoughts and 
memories she had done her best to stifle and forget. Her 
path in life seemed rough, indeed, and there were long, 
weary years to come before she would win peace. 
e e 2 e e 
“Good old Arnold!” yawned Maggie, as she dropped off 
into her usual placid sleep. “I wonder what he will send 
me for a wedding present.” 
e e e e e 
“Kind Heaven,” prayed Annie, as she knelt by her little 
white bed. “What have I done that my heart's desire 
should be granted when the world is so full of sorrow?” 
e e 


® e ° 


“So that’s settled,” said Arnold Hewitt to himself on 


his or lagi pale “The years of a man’s life must 
be wee and lived out somehow. I think I have acted 
wisely, 


Poor little Ruth!” And he sighed. 
e ° e * e 


P.S.—There are several morals in this rr but those 
who do not care for them need not try to find them. 


ef 


HIS EXACT DESCRIPTION. 


Ir was not the loss of the shilling, neither was it 
the fact that the palmist had said he would never 
become wealthy, that made Hodkins look so sad as 
he left the dimly lit portals of the magician’s tent. 

His anguish wap too bitter to bear. He had 
cannoned into a friend before he began to realise that 
the world still moved round. 

“Hod,” said his friend, “whatever is the matter?” 

“The ist tuld me,”’ said Hodkins, with a weary 
sigh, “that my wife would marry twice, and that her 
second husband would be a remarkably clever and 
handsome man.” 

“Well, don’t worry,” said the comforter. “What 
ever she does after you’re dead won't matter much to 
ou.” 
me It’s not that,” said Hodkins, vigiee away a tear; 
“1m deeply hurt to think that Maria must have 
been married before I met her and never told me 
about it.” 


ood things. You will fairly be 


t PEARSON’S and read ‘The Ghost Kings.” 


PEOPLE who 
know what they 
are talking about 
declare that things 
are woree at present 
in Ireland at 
any time for twenty 
years past. They 
say that all this 
cattle driving and 
these assaults on 
police and agents 
are merely the be- 
ginning o a regular 
campaign net 
the forces of law 
and order. 


Scotland has had its Share of 
Land Trouble, 


ag st 
war. In ; 
after the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, no fewer than seventeen counties were “ pro- 
claimed.” The most dreadful crimes were committed. 

In Galway John Joyce and his wife, his son, and 
daughter were cruelly shot to death by a band of 
masked men. Tow the end of the year Dublin 
itself was put under martial law. Nearly 90,000 
people emigrated from Ireland in 1882, and the num- 

r of agrarian outrages for that and several subse- 
quent years averaged more than 900. 

Even so late as 1889 matters were still at such a 
Re that no fewer than nineteen Irish Members of 
arliament suffered imprisonment. 

Pitched battles were not infrequent during the first 
great wave of Irish land agitation. The worst was 
that at Mitchelstown in September, 1887. Mr. W. 
OBrien, a hoy heme to obey a magistrate’s 
summons, and over 3, men, including 150 : 
back, gathered, to support him. ‘ ianaion 

The people ob to the presence of Mr. Conderon, 
tho Government reporter, and furiously aitacked the 
police who were guarding him. Amid a rain of stones 
the police retreated, but they returned reinforced. 


ee eee ee Eee eeeeee 
| A MINIATURE CIVIL WAR. | 


Again the mob attacked them, and many wero 
badly injured. At last the Riot Act was read, and 
the police were compelled to fire. Two men were 
killed outright, and a number wounded. Even then 
the battle waged furiously, and it was only a detach- 
ment of ce dg troops who saved the day. 

The Irish land agitation has occupied our attention, 
so that we hardly ever think of that other fight for 
land which has been poing on for more than twent 
years past in the Highlands and islands of Scotland. 
The so-called “crofters” are tenants who hold small, 
«parate, arable lands, and also mountain pastures in 
junt tenancy. Their chief grievances are the reduc- 
tion of this pasture, the increase of deer who devour 
their crops, and the high local rates. 

In December, 1886, fifty police were sent to eject 
me crofters at Greenhill Farm, in the Hebridean 
Island of Tull. were met by 300 sturdy cottagers 
and driven away. Marines had to enforce the law. 

In the following year there were still worse dis- 
turbances. Two thousand cottars and crofters raided 
the Park and Aline deer forests in the Island of 
lewis, and were only driven out with great difficulty. 
A month or two later there were terrible riots at 
Stornoway, in the same island. 

The fences of a big sheep farm were thrown down, 
and the 1 driven off just as the cattle are now 
leing driven in the West of Ireland. Police and 
toldiers were atacked, and a fight followed. 


WHEN SHEPHERDS FOUGHT COWBOYS. 


One of the most amazing performances during the 
trofter war was in 1900, when thirty crofters from the 
Island of Barra sailed over to Vattersay, and took 
Possession of @ large tract of pasture land. They at 
once began turning op soil and planting potatoes, 
and it was some time before they could be cleared out. 
' Another land war of which we have not heard much, 

ut which has been responsible for the loss of hun- 
dreds of lives and tens of thousands of pounds’ worth 
a we , still continues in Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
an oming. There huge areag of semi-desert land 
Were taken up about forty years ago by cattle men. Pre- 
ently sheep owners began to pasture flocks there. 

Now the grass in tufts, and sheep pull these 
tufts up by the roots, thereby destroying the grazing 
tntirely. Year by year the moved northwards, 
and the cattle ranges grew smaller. They found a 
“ioe in front, and left a desert behind. 
< one of this land was fenced, so there was nothing 
=k ee zen hig laos grt i cattle 

C) erds ee ir distance. 
tee shepherds oto i and the dad bodies of many 
ag were found lying by the ashes of their camp 
ratte 

's” cliffs into gorges, where their dead bodies putre- 

py Teaps. the cattle owners are fencing 

80 stopping the inroads of the sheep. 


Our new readera who did not read “In the 


SUPPLEMENT TO PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘This Week's Hero. 


COLONEL CAPPER, C.B. 


Cotonen Carrer, Britain’s first aerial admiral, the 
Royal Engineer officer who sailed our premier war 
airship over London, is a slight, slim man, with the 
hard, lined face of the thinker, and the strong, sinewy 
hands of the manual worker. 

Strolling up and down the inner grass oval of the 
5 a track at the Crystal Palace the other day, with 

e graceful “ Nulli Secundus” swaying at her moorings 
hard by, he told P. 1. the story of his life. 

It has been a life spent in the service of his country 
in various parts of the world, though curiously enough, 
until comparativel secently, he known little of 
balloons, and cared less. ridges were, and still are 
for that matter, his Ret hobby. He has built bridges in 
three continents, an Colonel pper’s bridges, unlike 
those constructed by Kipling’s mythical ‘Potiphar 
Gubbins,” neither buckle nor break. 

Born at Lucknow in the year 1861, he shared the 
fate of most little white boys whose parents are com- 

lled themselves to reside in India. That is to say, 

was packed off to England to be “brought up’ 
and educated. 

For the former, he was indebted to relatives; for 
the latter, to a private school first of all, and after- 
wards to Wellington College, whence he passed to 
Woolwich and the Royal Engineers. 

This was in 1880, and in 1882 he was at Chatham, 
where, for a short while, he was associated with 
Colonel Templer, then commanding the balloon corps, 
and the man who, by a curious coincidence, was 
destined in after years to design the “ Nulli Secundus” 
which Colonel Capper was to command. . 

But neither of them, of course, knew anything of 
this. In fact, airships in those days were scarcely 
even thought about. Besides, the association was 
goon severed, Colonel Capper being sent to India to 
build bridges on the then new Quetta Railway under 


Sir James Browne. 


Afterwards he went to Negpore, on the Public 
Works Department, then to Burma, and then back 
again to tta, where he surveyed the extension of 
that row famous railway right up agp | the moun- 
tains of Baluchistan, working with a theodolite in 
the one hand and a rifle in the other. ; 

Next he was ordered to Kashmir, where he built 
the great suspension bridge over the Indus. 

It is hard to get Colonel Capper to enthuse over 
any of his exploits, but his eyes glisten when he 
speaks of that bridge. It weighs many thousands of 
tons, yet every scrap of material had to be carried u 
by coolies over 170 miles of mountain roads, an 
across two passes each higher than Mont Blanc. _ 

On the completion of the bridge he was appointed 
engineer to the Kashmir State, which appointment he 
held until 1891, when, as he ane puts it, he “came 
home and got married.” Followed, # spell at Aden, 
where he was chief officer in ch of the defences, 
then an appointment of a somewhat similar nature 
at Bombay, from whence he was transferred to Poona, 
and placed in charge of the Military Works Depart 
ment there. . : 

The outbreak of the Tirah campaign saw him road 
building in the Khyber and when that was 
over the far more serious South African war claimed 
him, cutting short a well-earned furlough. At first 
he was employed on the lines of communication in 
Cape Colony, but, after the occupation of Johannes- 
burg by General Roberts, he was sent for there and 
entrusted with the raising and training of a special 
engineer corps from py the refugees. 

Among other work done by this more or less scratch 
battalion, was the repairing of the bri blown up 
by the Boers over the Orange River, at Norval’s Pont, 
and the bridge over the Vaal River, at Vereeniging. 
Later on the corps was employed on outpost and 

lice duty in and around Johannesburg, and acquitted 
itself so well that Colonel Capper was ordered to 
raise and equip three more battalions on similar 
lines, which he did, and commanded them himself 
until sent for to take over the command of the famous 
Rand Rifles. 

For all this, Colonel Capper, at the close of the 
war, got his C.B., and in 1903 he was given 
command of the Balloon Corps. ab Aldershot. He 
brought into play in this new position the same uali- 
ties of hard work and Lapeer, Fooqge or to detail 
that had previously distinguished him with the result 
that, when Colonel Templer retired last year, he 
was selected as his successor. . 

This means that he is now not only in supreme 
command of the Balloon Corps, but is also superin- 
tendent of the Government balloon factory at Ider- 
shot, and as such is responsible for the selection and 
training of the men who are to build Britain's aerial 
navy, as well as those who are destined to man it. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that Colonel 
Capper has, of late years, as perhaps was only to be 

, developed a passion for aeronautics on 
own account. He a very fine private balloon, 
in which he is fond of making ascents with his friends. 


Grip of Fate’’ missed a great treat. 
f they don’t read “The House of Rimmoa.’ 
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Tt is said that 
one characteristic 
of modern men 
and women is a 

to rush 

to extremes, and 
certainly the 
resent craze for 
lo lends some 
colour to this view. 

At the same 
time, our ancestors 
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pale « Crazes of Other Days 


which swept the 

country at the time of the South Sea Bubble. 
However, to keep to fairly recent days, one of the 

most remarkable crazes ever known was the ssthetio 

one, when presumably sane men and women talked 

seriously of “living up to” willow-pattern plates, and 

indul in the weirdest eccentricities of dress and 


Patience killed the esthetic mania, but with The 
Mikado Gilbert and Sullivan themselves started 
another craze—for Japanese, or, rather, al 
Tepenens, ornaments and decorations. Another house- 
hold craze that may be mentioned was the “silver” 
table, no self-respecting matron of the middle-classes 
at_one time considering her drawing-room complete 
without @ collection of generally spurious antique 
silver ornaments arran on a sma 

, Of course, lends itself to crazes. Indeed, in 
the case of feminine i is almost all crazes, 
feminine fashions rarely bearing any relation to 
the comfort or even the looks of the wearer. Bat 
man does not always = and the Panama hat 
may be cited as an example of a masculine sartorial 
craze. 


“PIGS IN CLOVER” AND “HALMA” | 


Tt is in games, however, that one must look for 
crazes similar in their intensity to the diabolo mad- 
ness, and ping-pong is perhaps the most notable 
example. scarcely seems credible now that there 
were once thousands of ping-pong clubs, that champion- 


ships were ly fought for, and that a champion 
player was é as great a hero as a popular 
cricketer or footballer. 


Golf, tennis, croquet, bicycling, were at all times 
the objecte of crazes ; but if the cans has passed 
remain firmly established as more or less national 


/ Bridge pla; ill probably objec heir fi 
ri yers will pro’ object to their favourite 
oe being descri as ; orale, but the excessive 


levotion shown to it, ially by women, is surely 
a sign of temporarily un ced minds, and bridge 
may not unfairly be classed with such other undesir- 


ee dng at pee oy Geety em ao ee 
as pets by women in the present. 
Amongst harmless and short-lived card-crazes, how- 
ever, may be mentioned “Pit,” which had an extra- 
ordinary, if short, run of popularity. 

Puzzles from time to time send nations mad, and 
“Pigs in Qlover” and the famous “Fifteen” puzzle 
had for a time a remarkable hold on the public's 
mind. “Reversi” and “Halma” are seldom age 
nowadays; but it is not so very long since people were 
mad about them, especially the former, which was 
treated with a seriousness worthy of chess. “Tiddledy- 
winks,” too, was once a very popular game. 

A significant sign of the times we live in is the 
number of health-crazes, of which “ Banting” in former 
days was perhaps the only forerunner. 


To-day there are legions of such crazes—the Mees a 
Life” in ite many forms, the “Rest” and er 
“cures”; all manner of weird diete and foodstuffs, 
from nuts to asses’ milk, may be mentioned amongst 
them ; whilst two or three summers ago there was, 
and still lingers, a widespread craze for going about 
bare-headed. 


Then we have been passing through @ craze for 
athletics, more especially for women, and extraordinary 
hysical exercises have sprung up one after another, 
lad their short day, and been forgotten. 

tcards deserve special mention as having 
and continuing to contribute enormously 
to the post-office inco though the same may be 
said of “limericks,” and both these are truly national 
crazes ag touching practically every lass of the 
community. 

Finally, one may mention such more or less general 
crazes in the past and the present ae the “Barn Door 
Dance,” punning, “slummin’” for the aristocracy, 
Ju-jitsu, collecting pewter, and “p ve whist. 

"To-day, however, diabolo holds the field. What 
will it be tomorrow? Ah, that would probably mean 


a fortune to anyone who knew. 
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They will mise a greater one 


something again. But I wishes 
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“T feels faint and wore out,” she observed. “TI feels I 


b dog at 


SOMPLETZ SHORT STORY. he t ‘4, and as corners | needs my supper beer, but I can’t afford 
> wasn’t 80 prou : afiord none to-night. I 7 
meee wasn’ hard ke into, Ido!” | wonder f it would do me good if I read come of " 
igane Pies Bro. Telling of the 7 — : Ferdinand’s poems?” of John re 
ruse by which II. Medeisia 
-Tasn, however, for & minute, Il t 
a self-sacrific- Mrs. i hesitated. Things Au.istox turned, the gas down low. He did not want to gowss a 
wore hard with her. All | things. The little room was too miserable and Jonely, my 
in landlad her had left except the He wanted to go out of the world thinking of something F, 
: é Y tenant of the “ second floor back,” better than ths if he could. . #. 
ed di: and he did not pay punctually. bare to this. Things were at their worst. ne, J 
say a Se The spectre of the wor house was He had no He was driven into a corner. He was nwo 
i nearer than ever. As far as she starving and hopeless. Three daye ago be had spent his 0 
appointed nearer than cee. Mvamn's. the | (tt COPp OI packet. of escaping from the world. 
remotest prospect of anybody hold- “Tm a miserable failure,” he eaid hoarsely. “T: 
_ author. ing out nadie hand to save good. - all been me wretched, oo atriegle Bi e 
from ° on; I’ve only gone down and d 
I. “But I'm old bones,” said Mrs. . “It don't Pg heaped, 2 po a ire A ee own, 
Tae letter forced its intrusive way through the flap malieeioe and l'should like to give the poor young eT a Le cee ahs at aa Poor little 
in the street door, and, there being no box to catch it, another chance—for John Ferdinand’s ” tslimee T om : me Laine ae ap astly 
fell on to the oilcloth in the hall with a dull thud. After this Mrs. did some iar things. There | soon when it’s all over.” will forget 
It was a long letter, and rather fat. It was @ letter | was no one in the ki to ; but it was with T was » strangled sob in his voice. He w 
which was decidedly like person forcing # way into | elaborate caution that she took from the mantelpiece 8 | coward. But he hed bess om ihe verge of was not a 
society unwilling to extend a welcome. It was & coM- | libel on Napoleon Bonaparte in the shape ofa crockery jar, | manw weeks, and during the last two days Peak pee = 
munication which nobody wanted. in which ake kept her money. There were & li ited—s anything to eat. He was oh oy alps aaa 
Postmen ‘ave no feelings, I believes!” observed Mrs. | very limited—number of coins in this itory. Mrs. | "And the last disappointment had been too much for hi 
Bloggs.“ Well, I mind what John Ferdinand used to Bloggs first of all selected a shilli . Then, after a long He had counted on that story. In his [apt oes 
say. ‘Ma,’ was his words, when he was considerin’ of aaeae coe dropped it beck and took out half a sovereign that it the best he had ever wri He ha new 
w rofession to work at, ‘no postman duty for me. instead. Mee civen eth into ft, and nee hed Gactiel Garonne 
For postmen is blighters. Perhaps they ain't so inten, | “John Ferdinand once wrote s poem about generosity | help hime to a last test. He had sent it to a — a 
tional,’ ea 3 John Ferdinand, ‘but they are always shovin’ | bein’ » pearl,” murmured Mrs. “"R knowed.” mae -.ditor of which had the Satins ct Ai 83 
into vs boxes letters as brings mews of dwappoint- | She procured a candle, a dustpan, and a sweeping brush, | q discriminating judge of all fsa ml aa tilieed fo Ker 
ment ‘roe, Beautiful language John Ferdinand did | and took theso articles and the long letter ith her. The | ‘\ad he had made up his miad not to use the poison till he 
use!” eas literary lodger’s sitting-room was very small and shabby, | knew the result. ~~ Polson till he 
Mrs. Bi had come,up out of the downstairs tet and very inky, too, How man a day had Cecil Alliston | ~ « Well, I know it now,” he said under his breath. “Ti: 
at the of the thud in the hall following the rat tat ¢ writing in this room, and how far into many » night Tm no good. A dismal failure, a hi " 
of the particalar “blighter” who was on the round that | had his busy pen h cn! Bat it had all been in vain. | faijare, a shocking failure! poe ee ae 
evening. was tot won yet, and all the pretty things he had | better out of it. I can't stand ox? 
The stairs _leadin from the kitohen were steep and brought with him from the country had gone to pawn- | YT ouned to him that he could do nothing else. But 
narrow, and Mrs. Blogge could never mount them without | broker or been sold long ago. Kitty's face haunted him. Poor Kitty! She had = 
petit, Eee eae 8 ore atout old lady with a worrie’ | urea nee the candle on the, table Then she | hopefal when he came to Landon, and she had, believed in 
look, ai always wore & » 6 y ance, | listened intently to make sure that nobody was at : . 
and a bonnet, the mamerous flowers.ca which had withered | door. Sati on this point, she crossed room gd Vereen Ab, well, thet. couldn't be dalped' now: 
Tong ago. Sho was never seen without it. Some of the | dropped the half-sovereign into the farthest corner, and | Alliston’s hand shook ss he i the ohm. tele 
neighbours in Dibdin Street surmised that it was so much @ | then, with a dee aigh of resignation as she thought of glass of water. He was pot afraid for himself; 4 
part of her that she couldn't exist without it for a | what a struggle i would be to rise again, she sank on her | about himsel Seemed to matter at all. Bel he cold wt 
moment, and slumbered with it on. Knees, and deliberately swept tho coin into the dustpan. | help thinking of the girl. How happy they might have 
Mrs. Bloggs the jong, fat letter severely. Tt | “John Ferdinand always ‘as ow truth was mighty | teen had thi Hascall girl differentiy! 
= ute evident _ she did not approve of it. She | and hear gine ona PE es ome say it isn’t _ He raised glass to his lips. 
nicked 3 rly. I swept money up. iterary gents is s0 careless. 
Dekel it ep EEE csserngg, wave 1 knows the ft | HOTENG ee asta is eobeknown” Tpeall ean Sot | yt ihre woe jm a it Rattan He tceed es 
of sich things. e's so heavy it might almost be a poem.” tend I find bits of "is money for 'im when things is eonething bright lying on the table, atmost hidden thy the 
She went downstairs taking the letter with her. She . IfI was to offer it to ‘im open ’e would be offende i manuscript he ha thrown down. ’ 
amped it dearhy. on the ki table. Wied being a literary gent with pride.” Tt was the half-covereien. To a man who had been 
“Tcan't abear them long letters from editors,” said Mts T. was On ing and closing of the front ‘door. | absolutely penniless a minute before it was a fortune. He 
Bloggs. “It's s feeling left me by John Ferdinand, bite | Someone came 1 stairs rather wearily, yet quickly, a8 | stared at it dumbly. How did it come there? 
along with a boxfal of poems and ‘is ‘elmet, | if someone was tired out, ‘and yet anxious to learn if eume- | “Ah, I remember,” he said slowly. “ Mrs. Bloggs said 
& memento, seein she found it. I suppose I must have lost it when I first 


@ legacy, 
hick the as thing was waiting for him 


the half-sovereign on the table, and 


pr al ah nn a Red Fee sony fe ie cory a Mrs. Bloggs put ys 
man. NOows ‘adn’t no yes y, nor no | took up her candle, dustpan, and brush. 
brenicfast this mornin’ said when he went out today | Cecil Alliston came in. ” 
that ’e would pay ‘is bill when 'e got a cheque aa "e was His face, once so boyish and eager, was pale sharp; 
expecting. ‘Ave you come instead of the cheque?” his once bright eyes = rel pellet i 
She inte ed the long, fat envelope. The blorred a ‘and half-reckless hovering over him. His 
‘ aegis were like hieroglyphics. In the opinion of Mrs. | clothes be the state when il was possible to 
loggs they indubitably returned a cold blooded, chilly | conceal how threadbare they were. 
answer in -firmative. | “ Anything come for me?” he asked quickly. Then his 
Mrs, Bloggs was alono in the world. Mr. Plogys had | eyes fell on the long, fat letter, He tore it open with an 
dona many things, and had concluded by getting f | incoherent exclamation. A folded manuscript fell out, 
buried, which was the most creditable of the lot. with s printed intimation of an editor's regrets that he 
Mrs. Bloggs Ict lodgings. It would be untrue to aseert | conld eS on it. 
that she made her living by ‘t, but it was her only way of “Hang his regrets!” he exclaimed fiercely, as he threw 
house in which she carried | the manuscript down. “He hasn't got an feelings 


dodging, the worenetnebby and dingy, The lodgers 
on ruggle was 8 and dingy. never 
1 might have been. Life was 


approached at all to what they 

@ trying round. times the workhouse loomed so 
ominously near thot the heart Of Mrs. Bloggs jumped into 
her mouth when there came a sharp knock at the street 


door. 
Yet, despite all her trials and troubles, Mre. Bloggs 
cherished an interest in literature. 
You sce, the cacupent of her “eecond floor hack” was & 
young “literary gent.” That was what Mrs. Bloggs herself 
cal 


in him. No editor has. 
That story was one of my best. I—I wrote it wi 
bears i ‘ Tf it isn’t good enough —" Mes. Blogg 

“Try, try, try again, sir,” murmure rs. 8. 
“That was John Ferdinand’s favourite motto.” 

Alliston had been muttering to h'msclf, forgetful of her 
presence. He turned on her angrily, resentful that she 
ghould have seen his disappointment. 

“What are you doing here!” he asked. 

“T was a cleanin’ up, sir.” replied Mrs. Bloggs meekly. 

“Tt's a queer time for doing that, isn’t it?” he as 


him. It had been anite three or four years before é 
this evening when Cecil Alliston had come to look at the “Tt is my misfortune, sir, to be absent-minded,” said 
little rooms. Mrs, Bloggs, “and I, unfortinit-like, forgot to do it this 

fo something. 


mornin’. 
Literary gents is so 
He cut her short by nodd 


‘How bright-eyed he had been then! How cheerful his 


smile and ant his air! The freshness of the country 
had been all t him. 

He had come to London to make his fortune as an 
author. He had been quite confident that he would do it, 
and that very soon. He had talked airily about. the 
shabby, cheap lodgings doing well enough as stepping- 
etones till fortune was won, Then far better quarters were 
to be forthwith taken and—well, someone was to come up 


from the country to share them. 
indeed. And Mra. Bloggs 
f John 


‘And while a cleanin’ up I 

, and— 
1 ing toward the door. Cecil 
Alliston was not ly rude, but disappointment and 
trouble had soured him, and this evening he felt too 
desperate to talk to anyone. 

Mrs. Bloges realised this in her own way, and left him, 
taking the bnrden of her white lie with her. 

She left tho half-sovereign on the table. 

‘Alliston was careless and absent-minded. Mrs. Bloggs 
had known quite well that he was too proud to accept 
help if he knew it came from her; but when she knew that 
ho was hard pushed she had contrived to “find” various 
coins while cleaning the room. Alliston had never sup- 
posed that he had not dropped or overlooked them at some 
time or when Mrs. Bloggs had placed them on his 
table with a preat parade of her exceeding virtue in honestly 


restoring them. 

Hitherto the coins #0 disposed of had varied from a 
shilling to half-a-crown. The half-sovereign was a supreme 
sactifice. vroffered because Mrs, Bloggs was aware that an 
acute crisis was at hand. 

Alliston locked the door. When he lit the gas his white 
face wns pallid and set in a rigid hardness. 


man of 
to none. 


tinued to tramp his beat as steadily as 


came here. I was tter off then and not likely to search 
high and low for it as I would have done later. What 


shall I do with it?” . 

He put the poison down. He continued to stare at the 

jece of money. His eyes were hungry—very hungry. 
is lips quivered. 
He ‘wanted something to eat! 
Tt was ® prosaic solution. Some people would have 
called it an a one after that fatal glass had been s0 
close to his lips. But hunger is never rd. It is too 
cruel for that. Alliston was famished. He could not 
think of anything but that he must have something to eat. 

He rang the bell for Mrs. Bloggs, and gave her the 
money and his 3 

It was a simple meal enough, and, to 
couldn't eat much when it came. But 
sensation was gone, and he had a few shi 
could buy a stamp to write to Kitty; he 
to do it with when ho came in. 

He was about to fold up his 
came in with another letter, which had arrived by the 
lest post. Alliston opened it, and then there burst from 
him a laugh which frightened Mrs. Bloges almost as much 
as did the expression on his colourless face. 

The letter was from the great editor. His story had 
been accepted and had been sent back to him by mistake. 
He was asked to return it at once. 

Tt was his first big success. And he had been so near to 
going out of the world without knowing it! 


uy 
™, 


1h 


lings left. He 
hadn't a pemy 


letter when Mrs. Bloces 


i ej ee} 


I 


g° 8 Se ope 


BReeRoe as 


e e e 
Mrs Bloggs gave up taking lodgers, and dida’t go into 
the call 

It was Kitty who arranged it all. 
assured, and a pretty 
Kitty hereelf had come 
Alliston’s wife that the 
had heard a great deal, 
eas after a certain “ 
lodger. 

liiston consented to the plan. He, 
contemptuous, half-patronising way was £ 
Bloggs. She was very common and vulgar, 0 
there wasn't any harm ebout her. 

Mrs. Bloggs knew what he thought. But she neve 
told him the true facts about one episode in his life. 
didn’t want to hurt his pride. She was quite content 
happy to know that the success and prosperity would 
have been won had it not been for her. 

Said Mrs. Bloggs sometimes to herself : 

“Tt was for John Ferdinand’s sake!” 


hed 


keeper. 
see, of how Mrs. Bloggs te 


literary gent” when he wes 


too, in a hasty, half- 
rateful to Mr. 
f course, but 


gaid that his day would come. “That-old woman is insufferably v ‘Thad 
Thon John Ferdinand had gone toa better land, leaving | he muttered. “I don’t think T y volgar and commons | stostuss's daughter (trying desperately to keop {fe ey 
his mother to struggle on by hereelf. of her. I should give her notice, only—well, I don’t “toliggen Saou Pere hear the ick? hea 
“And he didn't ‘ave no supper, nor yet no breakfast,” | think it will be necessary!” , > conversation going) : you ever h F columbus on 
said Mrs. Bloggs once more. He took something from his waistcoat pocket. It was a about the curio dealer who had two skullsc! he Be 
She was not alluding to John Ferdinand, who was by this | tiny packet stems up in blee paper. He eved it with | °° when he was boy and the other when Go 
. time sublimely su to austenance, but to the | a curions intentnessand with a twitching of his lips as it a man?” , Whee ie Ee 
owner of the letter on the table. “And ‘ell come ‘ome lay on his open palm. Fitznoodle: “No, I don’t think I have. wi 
to-night ‘oping for that cheque. I suppose I'll ‘ave to find ' ‘Meantime Mrs. Bloggs was sitting in her kitct it?” |B 
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@@ This.Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number ef claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


£100 RAILWAY 
gi Eo ety INSURANCE, 
494 Claims already paid, including three of 


£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Ineurunce holds good for — oc claims 
of £3,000 ench—net for one only. £2,0CO speciaily 
naranteed by THe OcraNn ACCIDENT AND, GUARANTED 
ORPORATION, LimitEen, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
to whom notices of clain, under the following conditions, must be 

eent within seven days to the above address, 


wil be paid, by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an uccl- 
£2, 000 deut in Great Britain or Ireland te the passencer 
train in which the deceased was travelling £3 & 
passenger (inclading post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it ia, ~ 
with his, or ber, osual signature, wrilten in ink or pencil, on the 
co provided at the foot. This paper may be Jeft at his, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupou is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shal! be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injurcd, siwuld death result from 
such accident with‘a three calendar months thereafter, and thae 
notice of the accideut be given within three days of 1ts occurrence. 

Iu the event of a person having ibe current number of 

Pearson's Weekly on him, or ther, at (he time of being 

£100 hilleod by a rajiway accident in the United Kingdom, 

although not 1. an accident a any train in which he oF 

she may be travedlin ng @ passenger, the nextof-kin of the 

dece wil ‘receive the sum of ONE HUN DRED POUNDS, 

whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice in every case 

be given to Tng Ocsay Accipgexst amp Guarantes Cornroration, LimitsD, 

3% to 4 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from the 
occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsocever the Editor 
of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be the Nextof-kia of any cyclis$’ 
who meets his death by accident whi'e actually riding a cyele, 

vided that deceased at the time of such accident bad in fea or 

ft, posscssion the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper ia 
which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written he ok of 
pene'!, on the space provided at tho foot, and that death ceenrred 
Within twenty-four hours thereafier, and that notice wae given of 
such accident to the said Corporation at above address within three 
days of its occurrence, This paper may be left at his, or her, place 
of sLode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

Tho above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

T's insarance holds good for the current week of issue only. and 
eptities ane bolder to the ane of. and oear ject to the conditions 
of, ‘te * Ocean Accident and Gueran ompany, Limited 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3 iam ‘ 

Ths Purchase of this Publ’ calign is admitted to be the payment 
of a Premivin under Geet. 33 cf the Act. A Print of the Act can 
be seen at the office of this Journai, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than wue Coupon Ticaet of this 
paper in respect of the came risk. 

Subecrivers who have 4 eT elva.months’ 

oF, BBARSON's WEEKLY ts advarce Yo twit towaagents or 

biishor, need not, caring the period covered by their 
iption algen the ccapor, or carry the paper oa their pers: ne 
tis oaly nec ry to forward the :ewsagent'’s roel e to the 
pablieher of ¢ papor, Henrie*ta Strect, ‘Ecneom, WwW. and @ 
cate will seut in exchange. 


Sigastave.............. seevesseseesenseeseesssesnaecesesreensereesesteed 


4vaileb e from Sp Thurs ‘aay, October 1716 , 1907, 
until midnight, Friday, O-tober 25:8, 1997. 
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DRINK AND ENJOY 


LIPTON’S. TEs 


Ses ow 
> 


‘The Finest the World - ean Produce. 


“TEA MERCHANTS © 


| GOLD MEDAL, GOLD .MEDAL, 


PARIS. _ ST.LOUIS. © 
- BY. ersciaL PPOINTMENT. — = 
BUY FROM THE GROWERS. MO MIDDLEMEN'S PROFITS. M0 QUALITY EQUAL To Liro:'s, 


Direct from the Tea Gardens to the Teapot, 
sole Proprietors of many St the mest temous Toa, Coles; and Cocoa Eetates ta Ceylon, covering thensands of acres 


LIPTON Lid., &4.. City Road, London, E.C. 
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@IGANTIC BANKRUPTCY SALE. 
Re BRITISH CABPET WHA’ AVING 00, (Late of Old Street, London). <i 
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| .HoDEsON & SONS oe), ee a eeDSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. |  AGK Your: GROCER FOR " 


08 Gomis reset, Nrtsnnwts Sol sont to the Advertisement Oopartment, PEARSON'S Ween” Ufone, HENRIETTA STREET LO vd 


